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Benefit Plan Provisions— 
Plain Talk or Gobbledygook? 


Sued companies’ so-called “expla- 
nations” of their employee pension plans 
are couched in such labyrinthine language 
that the average worker attempting to read 
through. them might grow old before his 
time and—in terms of accelerated mental 
exhaustion, at least—become prematurely 
eligible for benefits long before he had 
plowed through the last paragraph. The 
same is true of written profit-sharing, in- 
surance and other benefit plans. 

Commenting. on the verbal mumbo- 
jumbo that characterizes much employee 
literature dealing with various types of 
benefit plans, Dr. Rudolf Flesch, author 
of The Mart of Plain Talk, points out that 
an employee benefit plan that is written 
too legalistically can actually lower em- 
ployee morale instead of raising it.* 
Ideally, of course, pension plans should be 
drafted in everyday language. “But,” Dr. 
Flesch observes, “this is not practical— 
what with tradition and legal precedent. 
Fortunately, there are a number of second- 
best solutions—explanatory booklets, mar- 
ginal comments, etc. One way or another, 
hundreds of companies have tried to bridge 
the gap.” 

In looking over scores of such pam- 
phiets, Dr. Flesch found that some expla- 
nations were poy indistinguishable 
from the original oe phrasing; others 
were “little of popularization.” 

The following, in Dr. Flesch’s opinion, 
is a typical “horrible example” : 


In the case of and upon termination of 
employment of a an with the Com- 
pany for any reason at on ie than 
one of those stated in aragraphs ae 
») and (c) of Paragraph ( his 
Distributive Share of the ey “‘pund 
as determined at the last 
wenn tte ful be cst acts tn @ apeekat 
account and become payable to him; pro- 
vided, however ... etc. etc. 


At the opposite pole, so far as compre- 
hensibility is concerned, is Dr. Flesch’s 
example of readable writing from a book- 
let prepared by Don Herold: 

- you don’t have to work for us for- 
all the benefits of our new 

pension and insurance plan. 
- « « even if you quit after only a year or 


“Central Hanover Pension Bulletin, March, 











more after the plan begins for you, you 
will be entitled to the actual value of your 
membership in the plan—that is, to all the 
accumulated deposits we Ran made ae you, 
minus the usual fixed charges made the 
insurance company for writing and carrying 
the protection. 

In other words, you don’t have to 
here until you are as old as Methuse’ 
just to enjoy the benefits of this plan. 


Dr. Flesch summarizes his moral in the 
following four points: 


1. Every pension plan (or other em- 
ployee benefit plan) needs an ex- 
planation. 

. The explanation must avoid all le- 


galisms and use short sentences and § 


simple words. 

. The explanation must make clear 
the reason for each provision and its 
practical application. 

4. The explanation should be prepared 
by a professional writer. 


“Compared with the cost of a pension | 


plan, the cost of such an explanation is 
tiny,” he concludes. “It will be an ex- 
cellent investment in employee morale.” 


* 


What Psychiatry Has to Say 
About the ‘‘Accident Habit"’ 


Mest accidents are not accidents 
at all, in the view of modern psychiatry, 
but are caused largely by the victim's own 


emotional inclinations. This means that 
certain people are prone to have more 
accidents than others, not because they 
are clumsy or absentminded but because of 
the total structure of their personality. 


The accident-inducing factor therefore is | 


not a particular isolated one, such as slow 
reaction or lack of intelligence, but some- 
thing more basic which pertains to the 
totality of the person as an individual. 
Franz Alexander, M.D., Director of the 
Chicago Psychoanalytic Institute, cites the 
following startling facts concerning the 
human equation in accidents :* 

For more than 20 years it has been es- 
tablished that the person who has had one 
accident is more likely to have another 

*From an address presented before the 


Thirty- 
Sixth National Safety Congress and Exposi- 
tion, Chicago, IIL. 
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than the person who has never suffered an 
accident. Statistical studies in large indus- 
trial companies have shown that accidents 
are not evenly distributed among employ- 
ees—that a very small percentage of em- 
ployees sustain a very high percentage of 
accidents. One might conclude from this 
that possibly those employees wh» have 
more accidents are those whose assign- 
ments are most dangerous. That this is 
not so, however, is demonstrated by the 
fact that those persons who have the worst 
accident records in their jobs have also 
the most frequent accidents at home or on 
the way to work. 

In a study of motor-vehicle accidents in 
Connecticut it was established that, over 
a six-year period, as few as 3.9 per cent 
of the drivers involved in accidents had 
as many as 36 per cent of all the accidents. 

One large company which employs a 
great number of truck drivers became con- 
cerned about the high cost of its automo- 
bile accidents and tried to analyze the 
causes of accidents in order to reduce their 
frequency. The company examined the 
accident records of each driver and finally 
transferred those who had the most acci- 
dents to other occupations. While this 
reduced the company’s auto accident rate, 
interestingly enough, the drivers who had 
had a high accident rate retained their 
accident habit in their new occupations. 
This would seem to be another clear indi- 
cation that there exists an accident-prone 
person and that these individuals are ac- 
cident-prone in any occupation-—and in 
their everyday life. 

What personality qualities make a per- 
son inclined to have accidents? According 
to H. F. Dunbar in Mind and Body: Psy- 
chosomatic Medicine (Random House, 
New York, 1947), he is decisive or even 
impulsive. He concentrates upon immedi- 
ate pleasures and satisfactions, and is apt 
to act upon the spur of the moment. A 
large number of persons with the accident 
habit have had a strict upbringing and have 
derived from this an unusual amount of 
resentment against persons in authority. 

Dr. Alexander points out further that 
psychoanalytic investigations have revealed 
the nature of the unconscious motives 
which induce accidents. The most com- 
mon motive is a sense of guilt which the 
victim tries to expiate by self-imposed suf- 
fering, through self-imposed punishment. 
Occasionally there are other unconscious 
motives at work in the causation of acci- 
dents, such as the wish to avoid responsi- 
bility, the wish to be taken care of, even 
the desire for monetary compensation. 

From these generalizations, of course, it 
would hardly be safe or accurate for any- 
one other than a thoroughly trained spe- 
cialist to attempt to “analyze” the uncon- 
scious motivations of any employee whose 


behavior seems to indicate that he is acci- 
dent-prone. And, because the psychological 
factors which predispose an individual to 
accidents are not simple isolated qualities, 
they cannot be detected in advance of em- 
ployment by the usual methods of psycho- 
logical testing. 

What, then, are the implications of these 
facts for those in personnel work? Dr. 
Alexander points out that the altering of 
such an ingrained emotional pattern as is 
characteristic of the accident-prone indi- 


. vidual by psychotherapy is a major thera- 


peutic task. It requires prolonged treat- 
ment and so, at the present state of 
psychiatric facilities, is not of practical 
significance. He concludes, therefore, that 
the recognition of the accident-prone per- 
son and his removal from occupations 
which are dangerous for him and for the 
public constitute, at present, the only effec- 
tive measure. 


Ww 


The Record of a 
Record Year" 


,, en Cork Company, another 
pioneer in the phonograph-record annual 
report to employees,* is presenting its 
profits story to each employee in the form 
of a miniature record album which high- 
lights the company’s fiscal operations both 
visually and audibly. 

Inside the glossy modernistic cover 
(suggestive of the handsome album de- 
signs now being released by the big record- 
ing companies), several pages of “program 
notes” are devoted to the impressive figures 
which tell the company’s record-breaking 
sales story. These, it was decided, could 
most effectively be presented in black and 
white. 

The inside pocket of the album contains 
a seven-inch record on which employees 
hear, direct from their president, H. W. 
Prentis, Jr., just how this profit perform- 
ance affects them. Side One summarizes 
briefly the profit story and its conclusion— 
more security for employees and _ their 
families. On Side Two of the disk, em- 
ployees hear how this year’s profits will 
help make that security possible—through 
the construction of new plants, expanded 
and modernized facilities, new products, 
and intensified sales and advertising efforts. 
The company, they are assured, is pre- 
pared to move ahead, against even the 
stiffest kind of competition, and means to 
capture its full share of the 1949 market. 


*See “New Twist in Annual Reports,” a 
description of the ATF recorded report, in 
PERSONNEL, July, 1948, p. 2. 
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Also attached to the album is a stamped 
postcard on which employees can con- 
veniently request the stockholders’ report 
if they are interested in further details. 

Executives who desire a copy of this un- 
usual report may obtain one by addressing 
their requests to Hugh Forster, Assistant 
to the President, Armstrong Cork Co., 
Lancaster, Pa. 


ww 


Requests for Koppers’ 
“Workshop” Exhibits 
Reflect Current Interests 


At AMA’s 1949 “Personnel Work- 

shop” (featured at the Midwinter Personnel 
Conference in Chicago last February), 
_Koppers Company, Inc., one of the 1,200 
companies displaying personnel materials 
and publications (and one of the several 
firms whose exhibits occupied separate 
booths) offered to send copies of 46 of 
the items exhibited to any executive desir- 
ing them. In the first week after the close 
of the Conference, requests had been re- 
ceived for 1,453 items from 222 companies 
in 26 states, the District of Columbia and 
the Dominion of Canada. 

The requests of these 222 firms probably 
represent a good cross-section of current 
management interest in various types of 
personnel literature. The following sum- 
mary reports the volume of -requests in 
each of several major personnel fields: 

More than three fourths of those who 
requested sample Koppers exhibits asked 
for training materials. Six items (all but 
one of which were devoted to executive 
and supervisory training) were available. 
In all, 170 companies requested 226 items 
in this category. 

Interest in employee merit rating was 
equal to that indicated for training. In 
this category, 169 companies asked for 
243 items. 

Wage and salary administration was an- 
other classification in which interest ran 
high, with 155 companies requesting 253 
items. 

There were 86 requests for materials on 
preemployment tests, 81 requests for the 
company’s statement of labor relations pol- 
icy, and 70 requests for material on Kop- 
pers suggestion procedure. Interest also 
was evidenced in other company literature, 
including reports of data for use in col- 
lective bargaining, reports summarizing 
monthly turnover and absenteeism statis. 
tics for the company, employee handbooks, 
supervisory bulletins, copies of the retire- 
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ment plan, and annual reports to em- 
ployees. : 

A limited number of copies of the items 
listed below are still available to interested 
AMA members upon request to R. H. 
Jackson, Personnel Research Analyst, 
Koppers Company, Inc., Pittsburgh 19, 
Penna. 


Executive Appraisals and Cadet Ap- 
praisals 

Suggestion Procedure and Forms 

Induction Training 

Executive Orientation (Principles of 
Organization) 

Personnel and Personnel Administra- 
tion 

Organization Primer 

Leadership 

Supervisory Qualification 

Monthly Personnel Summary (PLS 
31) 

1947-56 Program 

Monthly Progress Report on Person- 
nel Program (Form) 

Labor Negotiation Brief—Small Plan 

Koppers—What It Is—What It Does 

Retirement—Salary 

Retirement—Hourly 

Preemployment Tests (Clerk, Typist, 
Stenographer ) 

Labor Relations Policy 

Management Letter 

Personnel Bulletin 


Ww 


Survey Industrial 
Health Facilities 


r 

The recently published results of 
a two-year cross-sectional survey of indus- 
try’s health facilities, covering 277 plants 
in 33 states, indicate sweeping advances 
in occupational medicine and hygiene dur- 
ing the past 25 years. This report* is 
based on a field study conducted by Dr. C. 
O. Sappington of Chicago, covering an in- 
dustrial population of 1,180,551 employees. 
Physical examinations of workers are 
the general rule in industry today, the in- 
vestigation shows. More and more com- 
panies are providing such examinations for 
supervisory personnel as a health check. 
It also appears that physical examinations 
may become requisites for promotions. In 
about half the plants surveyed, the exami- 
nations are used as an aid in successful 

job placement. 
Approximately 54 per cent of the plants 
studied had industrial hygiene services in 


*Industrial Health Department Functions and 
Relationships. By C. O. Sappington, M.D. 


Medical Series: Bulletin No. VIII, Industrial 
Hygiene Foun ation, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1948. 
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some form, for the maintenance of health- 
ful working conditions and the prevention 
of health hazards through environmental 
control by chemists and engineers. The 
majority of the plants, it was found, are 
well-staffed with competent professional 
personnel and well-equipped for industrial 
health activities. 

The following are some observations 
from the study: 

1. The tremendous development of in- 
dustrial hygiene is traceable, for the most 
part, to the wartime acceleration of indus- 
trial hygiene activities. 

2. If progress is to continue, however, 
greater confidence and mutual respect be- 
tween medicine and management are 
needed. 

3. The patterns of industrial health ac- 
tivities are exceedingly variable because of 
the differences in the health program needs 
of various groups. 

4. Misunderstanding and confusion still 
surround the definition of the terms “in- 
dustrial hygiene,” “industrial safety,” and 
“industrial sanitation.” A clarification of 
these terms is advisable. 

5. The importance of preventive hygiene 
and medicine has not yet been fully re- 
alized. 

6. The amount of time devoted by phy- 
sicians and nurses to acquiring first-hand 
knowledge of industrial processes and ma- 
terials remains comparatively low. 

In summarizing the suggestions for im- 
provement of services, the report stresses 
the fact that the number of employees to 
be served is not the most important cri- 
terion, but that consideration should rather 
be given to (1) kind of manufacturing 
performed or type of service rendered; 
(2) size of the surrounding community 
and the availability of health services; (3) 
percentage of women employees; (4) 
whether a plant or group is isolated or is 
part of a large corporation with scattered 
groups or plants; (5) the optimum pro- 
gram of health services in similar groups 
where similar services are rendered to the 
public or similar products are manufac- 
tured; and finally (6) the attitude and 
policies of management and the profes- 
sional staff. 

Dr. Sappington suggests the following 
improvements to existing services: 

1. More emphasis on the possibilities of 
having a physician in charge of the service 
in establishments employing fewer than 
1,500 persons. 

z, Placement of nurses directly under 
the supervision of a physician, especially 
in small plants where the physician is on a 
part-time basis. 

3. Greater use of dispensaries in groups 
under 1,000. 

4. Greater improvement generally in the 
extent and nature of services rendered in 
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plants having less than 1,000 employees. 

5. Greater improvement in minor surgery 
and treatment of minor illness in these 
small groups. 

6. Greater use of periodic examinations 
in all groups. 

7. Greater use of industrial hygiene fa- 
cilities, particularly in plants employing 
fewer than 4,000 persons. 

8. Greater use of dental services in all 
plants. 

9. More instruction in health and safety. 

10. Participation on the part of physi- 
cians in related activities, such as super- 
vision of the correction of physical 
defects; rehabilitation activities; mental 
hygiene activities; maintenance of indi- 
vidual health records under medical con- 
trol; labor relations; public relations; job 
analysis activities; case-finding. 

11. Careful study of the ratio of pro- 
fessional personnel to number of employ- 
ees served. 

12. Final word by health service depart- 
ment on all health problems, and active 
cooperative relationship with top manage- 
ment. 

This report also contains material on the 
personnel setup of the industrial health 
department, its equipment. and facilities, 
cost of services, departmental functions, 
and organizational relationships. 


* 


e How long does a laid-off employee re- 
tain the right to his job? To determine 
company policies on this question, the 
Associated Industries of Cleveland checked 
94 Cleveland firms employing approxi- 
mately 164,000 persons. Responses from 
74 of these companies indicated consider- 
able variations in policy. They are on 
the whole liberal, however, with one year 
about the average period that an employee 
retains a right to his job. A breakdown 
of survey findings follows: 6 months, 4 
companies; 1 year, 30; 18 months, 4; 2 
years, 8; indeterminate period, 28 com- 
panies. 
Ww 


e California and New York were em- 
ploying more than 25 per cent of the 
233,302 apprentices in training under reg- 
istered programs, as of the beginning of 
this year, according to a recent study by 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. Ohio ranked third, 
Michigan fourth, and Wisconsin fifth. 
The largest number of apprentices are in 
the carpentry trade, in which 38,709 are 
recorded. The auto mechanic trade is 
next, with 28,700, followed by plumbing 
and pipefitting (20,200), machinist, tool- 
maker and die-sinker trades (19,900), elec- 
trical trade (19,500), and the printing and 
engraving trades (14,000). 








WHAT ABOUT PERSONNEL RELATIONS 
PAYROLL COSTS? 


By GEORGE A. COWEE, JR., and GORDON G. BOWEN? 
McKinsey & Company 
New York 


If the budget for your personnel department were suddenly to be placed under the 
limelight—as it is in many companies where management is now intent on pruning 
costs—would you have at your fingertips the facts and figures about the relative 
number of employees engaged in various personnel activities and their relative 
payroll costs? How can you tell whether your personnel relations costs are now 
too high or too low? The following article, based on an industry survey. enables 
you to compare your dollar expenditures for various personnel activities with those 
of a number of other organizations, and examines the possibilities of measuring 
the results of various personnel activities in terms of worker productivity, cost of 
grievances, accident frequency, and other criteria. 


A° management tightens its belt and digs in for the long competitive pull, 

every operation contributing to overhead will come in for close scrutiny. 
How will the personnel relations function come out under this appraisal? And 
what type of questions should the director of personnel relations be prepared 
to answer in justifying his program? 

Last fall one of the major oil companies asked us to obtain the following 
information from a number of large industrial companies outside the petroleum 
industry : 

1. Relative number of employees engaged in specific personnel rela- 
tions activities. 
2. Relative payroll costs for these employees. 
To obtain this information, we worked with 24 leading companies.” In 
the process, a number of additional questions turned up. For example: 
What tangible contributions to net profits result from personnel 
relations activities ? 
When are personnel relations costs too high? Too low? 
This article reports the results of this study. It also defines the problem' 


ahead in measuring the tangible contributions of the personnel relations func- 
tion. 


NATURE OF ACTIVITIES INCLUDED IN SURVEY 


The “personnel relations” or “industrial relations” function includes a 
broad range of activities which vary widely, both by industry and individual 
company. Final selections of the specific activities included in this survey 
were made on the basis of prevailing industrial practice. For example, 
“Salary Administration,” which is occasionally the responsibility of a depart- 
ment other than personnel relations, was included because it is generally 
recognized to be a personnel relations activity. On the other hand, activities 
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such as the cafeteria, library, incentive rate-setting, plant protection, etc., 
were excluded because they are frequently the responsibility of some other 


department and less generally recognized to be primarily personnel relations 
activities. 





1 The authors wish to express their appreciation for the time and effort expended by the executives 
of participating companies who provided the data, summaries of which are presented in this article. 
2Each employs 10,000 or more people and each has multi-plant operations. 
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WHAT ABOUT PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT COSTS? 4ll 


Because of such variations, it was decided to limit the survey to personnel 
engaged in the following basic activities, whether or not they were a definite 
part of the personnel relations organization in individual participating com- 
panies : 

General Personnel Administration 
Employment 

Training 

Wage and Salary Administration 
Health and Safety 

Medical and First Aid 
Employees’ Services and Benefits 
Labor Relations 

Public Personnel Relations 

10. Personnel Records 

11. Personnel Research 


PRON OUPwWN> 


In addition, activities of questionable allocation were listed under a 
“Miscellaneous” heading so that they could be examined separately. Wherever 
possible, these were reallocated to one of the 11 basic classifications. Defini- 
tions of each classification, together with the reporting instructions, are 
included as an Appendix to this article to assist those who want to compare 
their personnel payroll costs with those of participants. 


GATHERING AND REFINING DATA 


The data were gathered for the most part by personal interviews with 
the top personnel relations executives of participating companies. These dis- 
cussions, in turn, were supplemented by letters and telephone calls to clarify 
the data received. 

All data shown have been expressed in relative terms, such as “Annual 
Personnel Relations Payroll Costs per Company Employee.” This was done 
to facilitate comparison and to prevent disclosure of data sources. No absolute 
figures, such as “Total Employment” or “Total Payroll,” are shown. 

To aid in comparing the data, while still preserving anonymity, partici- 
pating companies have been classified in broad industrial categories such as 
“Light Manufacturing,” “Heavy Processing,” etc. 


SURVEY FINDINGS 


The results of this survey, in terms of the relative number and payroll 
costs of employees engaged in all personnel relations activities, are shown in 
Table I. 

It is readily evident that there are wide variations in the relative size of 
participants’ personnel relations organizations. The largest number of per- 
sonnel relations employees per 1,000 employees is approximately five times 
the smallest. And the greatest annual personnel relations payroll cost per 
company employee is approximately ten times the least. Both the mean and 
median number of personnel relations employees per 1,000 company employ- 
ees closely approximate eight, or, expressed differently, one personnel relations 
employee for each 125 company employees. It is interesting to note that this 
figure does not vary too greatly from the figure of one per 100 reported by 
W. C. Jackson in his “Survey of Personnel Department Costs” of firms in 
Indianapolis.* 


3 Personnel Journal, Vol. 26, No. 7, January, 1948, pp. 244-247. 
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Table I 


COMPARISON OF THE RELATIVE NUMBER AND PAYROLL Costs 
OF EMPLOYEES ENGAGED IN ALL PERSONNEL RELATIONS ACTIVITIES 
oF 24 Larce INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES 


No. of Pers. Rel. Annual Pers. Rel. 




































































Employees per Payroll Cost per 
Company Classification 1,000 Employees Company Employee 

Heavy Process. & Light Mfge....ccccccsumuen 14.05 $57.69 
Light Processing & Mfg 13.68 58.34 
Heavy Process. & Light Mignone 12,87 69.73 
Heavy Process. & Light Mfg... 11.37 36.91 
Light Manufacturing 11.12 41.72 
Heavy Process. & Light Mfgu. ccc 10,87 48.16 
Heavy Process. & Light Mfg 10.23 38.84 
Heavy Process. & Light Mfg 9.92 42.76 
Light. Manufacturing 9.70 39.02 
Heavy Manufacturing 9.14 29.57 
Heavy Processing 8.43 40.42 
Heavy Processing yal RAE 8.11 30.54 
- Heavy: .Manufacturing 7.70 28.97 
Lat ae. 6.59 20.00 
Heavy Processing — aa 33.75 
Light Processing & Mfg use 0.46 30.58 
Light Manufacturing . 6.26 24.76 
Heavy Manufacturing 6.18 22.10 
‘Heavy Processing 5.24 21.02 
ee rE 5.10 22.87 
Light Manufacturing . 476 16.55 
Laget Proceassitig Ce Wain cccscciccscccccecctcninns 446 15.26 
Light Processing & Mfg 3.07 9.17 
Light Manufacturing x, (2 7.08 

ai ae IR sla Mile on ate Stata 8.11 $32.74 

MEDIAN 7.91 $30.56 


Summary breakdowns by the reporting classifications are shown in 
Tables II and III. Table II shows the number of employees engaged in each 
personnel relations activity per 1,000 company employees. Table III shows 
the annual personnel relations payroll costs of specific personnel relations 
activities per company employee. 

Here again, while extremely wide variations exist in the ranges for par- 
ticipating companies, the mean and median figures are reasonably close. In 
examining these tables, it should be noted that the data presented cover only 
those employees who could be allocated to the specific survey activity classi- 
fications. In some instances, where individual plant personnel relations staffs 
are quite small and individuals are engaged in several activities, it was not 
always feasible to distribute their costs over more than one classification. 
Such employees, therefore, have been included under the classification 
“General Personnel Administration.” This, of course, tends to weight this 
classification slightly. 


CAUTIONS IN USING SURVEY FINDINGS 


As stated earlier, the purpose of this survey was to determine the rela- 
tive numbers and payroll costs of employees engaged in personnel relations 
activities in large industrial companies. It did not seek to appraise either the 
personnel relations staffing requirements, or their effectiveness, in participating 
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Table I 


SUMMARY OF NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES ENGAGED 
IN EAcH PERSONNEL RELATIONS ACTIVITY 
Per 1,000 Company EMPLOYEES 


Number of 
Personnel Relations Employees 
Number of per 1,000 Company Employees 





Companies Range 
Classification Reporting* From To Mean Median 

Gen’l. Personnel 

Administration ..0...0..0000c00. 24 0.14 4.13 1.24 1.03 
a 24 0.04 2.20 0.88 0.95 
pee SE ieee 23 0.04 277 0.44 0.26 
Wage and Salary 

Administration ........................ 2] 0.06 1.84 0.67 0.49 
Health and Safety... 20 0.10 1.54 0.67 0.68 
Medical and First 

ae. See _ 23** 0.59 3.28 1.83 1.79 
Employee Services 

atid Beene hats ee cacccencseescsese 21 0.15 3.42 1.12 0.88 
Labor Reiations......................... 22 0.08 0.92 0.35 0.27 
Public Personnel 

Relations «0.0.0.0... oy et a” 0.01 0.41 0.14 0.11 
Personnel Records .........0........ 24 0.07 2.65 1.04 1.02 
Personnel Research................. 12 0.02 0.71 0.19 0.18 
Combined Activities 

(Incl. “Misc.” : 

pS 24 2.70 14.05 8.11 7.91 


* Participants classifying employees in the onieity indicated. 


** One company excluded from data calculations because its medical and first-aid services are provided 
by insurance policies and contracts with physicians’ associations; the cost is paid for entirely by 
employee contributions. 


companies. Therefore, we cannot know specifically the reasons for such wide 
variations among individual companies. Some of the probable reasons, how- 
ever, include differences in: 


Company philosophy and policy 

Type of manufacturing operations 

Number, size, and location of plants 

Nature of labor markets 

Community practices 

Provisions of local and industry collective bargaining agreements 
History of company employee relations. 


NOU Oohd = 


The authors strongly urge that no attempt be made by readers to judge 
the effectiveness of individual activities or the total personnel relations func- 
tion in their companies by comparing their payroll costs-with the survey data. 
For example, one participant, a company well-known to the authors, reported 
the fewest people engaged in “Health and Safety” per 1,000 employees. Yet 
this same company consistently wins both national and local safety awards 
for its industry classification. 

However, the findings should be useful in suggesting personnel telations 
activities in your company which could bear study. If the costs of any activity 
are relatively high, are you receiving full value? If they are relatively low, 
should you expand the activity? More important, what tangible contributions 
to net profits result from each personnel relations activity? 
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Table Hl 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL PERSONNEL RELATIONS PAYROLL Costs 
OF SPECIFIC PERSONNEL RELATIONS ACTIVITIES 
Per CoMPANY EMPLOYEE 


Annual Personnel Relaitons 
Payroll Costs per 








Number of Company Employee 
Companies Range , 
Classification Reporting* From To Mean Median 
Gen’l. Personnel 
Administration ...000000........ 24 $0.93 $2256 $7.19 $6.02 
Employment . 24 0.18 6.88 2.98 a4 
Training a 0.18 11.36 2.04 1.13 
Wage and Salary 
Administration ...0..0.0.0..ccc00 21 0.21 8.48 2.87 | 1.91 
Health and Safety................... 20 0.46 5.72 2.69 2.47 


Medical and First 
Aid 





23** 2.49 13.39 7.04 7.70 
Employee Services 








EE 21 0.53 9.51 3.71 2.99 
Labor Relations........................... 22 0.33 6.53 2.12 1.63 
Public Personnel 

Relations 10 0.05 2.09 0.67 0.46 
Personnel Records........00000... 24 0.15 6.62 2.64 2.35 
Personnel Research................... 12 0.10 2.94 0.83 0.58 





Combined Activities 
(Incl. “Misc.” 


ER ne . 24 $7.08 $69.73 $32.74 $30.56 


* Participants classifying employees in activities indicated. ; : 4 
** One company excluded from data calculations because its medical and first-aid services are provided 


by insurance policies and contracts with physicians’ associations; the cost is paid for entirely by 
employee contributions. 





THE PROBLEM AHEAD 


Before management can answer such questions as these, better measure- 
ments of the value of individual personnel relations activities must be devel- 
oped. Because of the difficulty in justifying its expenditures profit-wise, the 
personnel relations function is likely to be one of the first to be attacked. The 
prospect of reduced profits in the future already has focused top management 
attention on general cost reduction. Despite this, however, the chief per- 
sonnel executive is still for the most part without adequate means of 
determining which personnel activities should be reduced, eliminated, or 
expanded, and to what extent. Staff-size standards based on workloads have 
not been developed widely, either for specific industries or individual com- 
panies. Some research in this field has been undertaken by one or two 
government agencies.‘ However, knowledge of how much work should be 
accomplished by how many people still would only partially answer the basic 
question of how much the activity contributes to net profits. 


Because the benefits of the personnel relations function are often intangi- 
ble and difficult to isolate, it may never be possible to isolate their total 


“Cecil E. Goode, “Controlling Personnel Office Costs,” PeRsonNneEL, March, 1949, pp. 320-331. 
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contribution to net profits. Still, much can be accomplished outside of the 
realm of sheer crystal-ball gazing. 


DEFINING PERSONNEL RELATIONS OBJECTIVES 


Certainly the first step in seeking to measure the effectiveness of the 
personnel relations function should be to prepare a clear statement of the 
company’s personnel relations objectives. While many companies have pre- 
pared excellent statements of over-all personnel relations policy, few have 
defined the specific objectives of each activity. Only when management knows 
clearly what it is seeking to accomplish can it hope to evaluate its progress 
in attaining its personnel relations objectives. 


SOME PRACTICAL YARDSTICKS 


After the objectives of each activity have been clearly defined, manage- 
ment is then in a position to develop practical yardsticks for measuring the 
effectiveness of the activities. The first step is to determine what tangible 
data are required for appraising how well each objective is being attained. 
Such data should be compiled on a continuous basis and analyzed to disclose 
significant trends. Some areas which might well bear study are: 

1. Worker Productivity. At what per cent of efficiency are employees 
working? Has it increased? Fallen off? Are new employees reaching per- 
formance standards faster? What has been the effect upon direct labor costs? 
What has been the trend in hiring and training costs? 

2. Costs of Grievances. Number and nature? How long do they take 
to settle? At what levels are they settled? What salary and wage expenses 
are involved in processing grievances? What are the costs of settlement 
awards? 

3. Turnover. What is the turnover rate? What is the trend? How 
much does it cost? (Very few companies have attempted to determine realis- 
tically what it costs them to lose a man at varying levels in the organization. ) 

4. Absenteeism. What is normal absenteeism for your industry? Are 
you above or below? What is the deviation in terms of increased costs or 
savings? 

5. Accidents. What is your frequency rate? Severity rate? What are 
your medical costs? Hospitalization costs? Compensation costs? 

6. Suggestions. How widespread is employee participation? What tangi- 
ble savings result from adopting employee suggestions? What is the cost of 
operation of the program? 

7. Wage and Salary Expense. To what extent has orderly classification 
of jobs provided a more effective control of direct labor expense? Indirect 
labor expense? Has it reduced grievances? Increased productivity? Made 
the employment task easier? Improved selection? Facilitated labor contract 
negotiations? 

These are just a few of the areas in which factual measurements of the 
effectiveness of various personnel relations activities can be obtained. 


SOME SUBJECTIVE APPRAISALS 


In addition to such objective measurements, there are a number of sub- 
jective appraisals which might be advantageously employed. For example, 
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many companies conduct periodic surveys to determine employee attitudes 
bearing on the effectiveness of the company’s personnel relations policies and 


programs. Exit interviews will frequently reveal significant employee attitudes} 


toward employment conditions. The extent to which it is necessary to go 
outside for competent personnel can also be compared with past experience 
as a measure of the effectiveness of personnel planning and development. 


These are but a few of the possible subjective appraisals of personnel rela- 
tions activities. 


ROLE OF PERSONNEL RELATIONS 


In developing bases for appraising the contributions of the personnel 
relations function, its relationship to the line organization should always be 
borne in mind. Personnel relations is, of course, a staff department. As such, 
it is responsible for assisting the line organization in achieving its objectives. 

Naturally, where the personnel relations department does not assist the 
line organization in carrying out a specific activity, it should receive no credit. 
However, where the personnel relations department does participate in a 
specific activity, it is not necessary to divide the credit between the personne! 
relations department and the line organization. It is enough to know that the 


personnel relations department is assisting the line organization in achieving 
its objectives. 


CONCLUSION 


In summary, mere knowledge of how your personnel relations costs com- 
pare with those of leading companies will not by itself satisfy the chief 
executive. Too many variables exist to make such comparisons of real value. 
If personnel relations departments are to be permitted budgets that will enable 
them to provide effective service to the line organization, they must be able 
to demonstrate realistically the value of their services. Otherwise, they will 
be one of the most vulnerable departments in a company-wide cost reduction 
program. 


APPENDIX 
CLASSIFICATION DEFINITIONS AND REPORTING PROCEDURE 
Following are the definitions of the survey classifications : 


1. General Personnel Administration. Includes supervisory and clerical personnel 
at headquarters and plants who are engaged in the personnel relations function generally, 
rather than in a specific personnel relations activity. Examples are the director of 
personnel relations, regional personnel directors, their secretaries, and any administra- 
tive assistants that they may have. 


_ ,2. Employment. Includes recruitment, selection, placement, testing and_ related 
activities. Employee records, however, are covered under “Personnel Records.” 


3. Training. Includes personnel development work, such as apprenticeship, opera- 
tor, foremen or supervisory, and executive development programs. Part-time in- 


structors were reported in the same way as part-time doctors, as explained below under 
“Medical and First Aid.” 


4. Wage and Salary Administration. Includes job and position description, analysis, 
and measurement ; also progress review and wage and salary control programs. Excludes 
time study and ‘production rate-setting, as being industrial engineering rather than 
personnel relations activities. 


5. Health and Safety. Includes safety engineers and inspectors even though or- 
ganizationally they may have reported elsewhere. Recreational activities are classified 
below under “Employee Services and Benefits.” 
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6. Medical and First Aid. Includes doctors, nurses and technicians, and clerical 
staff. Doctors or other professionals employed part-time, or whose services are en- 
gaged only as cases arise or by contract, were converted to an equivalent number of 


full-time employees and reported as such, together with the actual fees for such 
services. 


7. Employee Services and Benefits. Includes welfare and recreational activities ; 
also, administration of such service activities as group and hospitalization insurance, 
pensions, mutual benefit associations, and credit unions. It specifically includes the 
suggestion system and house organ, and specifically excludes the cafeteria (or lunch- 
room) and the library. 

8. Labor Relations. Includes labor relations director and staff. Also includes 
legal services in connection with collective bargaining and settlement of grievances in 
the same way as in doctors’ services, outlined above. 


9. Public Personnel Relations. Includes public relations activities which are 
directly concerned with personnel relations. For example, personnel engaged in working 
with civic agencies on plant and community recreational projects. 

10. Personnel Records. Includes personnel concerned with maintenance of central 
personnel records. 

11. Personnel Research. Includes personnel engaged in projects of a research 
nature. While all companies do not segregate this activity, it was requested that rough 
allocations of personnel and payrolls be made for the sake of uniformity. 

12. Miscellaneous. Includes those activities not allocated to one of the 11 pre- 
ceding classifications and not specifically excluded for reporting purposes. 


Participating companies were requested to observe the following procedures in 
reporting their data: 


1. Count an employee as a personnel relations worker if he devotes most of his 
time to personnel relations activities; otherwise do not count him. For example, in a 
plant too small for a personnel relations department, an administrative assistant to the 
works manager might spend three-fourths of his time on personnel relations matters. 
He should then be counted in this survey as a personnel relations worker. If, on the 
other hand, he spends only a quarter of his time on such activities, he should be dis- 
regarded in this survey. Note, however, that this rule does not apply in the case of 


part-time non-employees such as doctors, instructors and lawyers engaged in personnel 
relations activities. 


2. Allocate fractions of the count for an employee (and corresponding payroll 
costs) in cases where he is regularly engaged in two or more of the 10 specific 
activity classifications, numbers 2 to 11 inclusive, used in this survey. 

3. Report as payroll costs direct charges for salaries, wages and fees for per- 
sonal services. Include overtime payments, bonuses, and other supplementary compen- 


sation. Exclude any charges for materials and supplies or for indirect overhead items, 
such as housekeeping, rental value, heat, and the like. 








DEVELOPING AND USING PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 


By CALVIN P. DEAL and MILTON J. ESMAN 
Program Planning Staff 
U. S. Civil Service Commission 


For many employees whose work has not been subject to time and motion analysis 
—especially those in white-collar occupations—no specific work standards govern 
quantity or quality of production. Rather, undefined custom and tacit agreement 
on both sides define what is “about average” output. When a question arises, 
however, it is often found that management's and employees’ concepts of a fair 
day’s work by no means jibe. One device for reconciling these undefined concepts 
is the development of written performance standards keyed to the individual em- 
ployee’s activities. Under this plan, which has been experimentally adopted for its 
own employees by the U. S. Civil Service Commission, management and the 
employee prepare jointly a written statement, setting forth their understanding of 
what constitutes satisfactory performance for each task. This article describes the 
method successfully used for tailoring standards to individual jobs and the prac- 
tical advantages which accrue to both sides. 


M UTUAL understanding is the keystone of successful personnel adminis- 
tration. The cultivation of firm understanding is the supreme art of 
personnel administration. Management desires efficient production, the fullest 
use of manpower and equipment, the progressive lowering of unit costs, and 
quality and marketability of products and services. Labor strives for security 
of employment, protection of status, improvement of working conditions and 
increasing standards of living. 

Successful enterprises must develop a suitable accommodation at the 
working level between these separate interests. Management modifies its 
requirements to suit the dignity, the social expectations and the physical 
endurance of employees as well as the requirements of law and public policy. 
On the other hand, the individual employee and the labor group produce at 
least enough to enable the enterprise to remain in operation. Other forces are 
also at work, including the social responsibility of management, the self- 
respect, the sense of individual and social duty, and the satisfaction of achieve- 
ment among employees. 

In a particular working situation, the expectations of management and 
the expectations of labor must nevertheless be reconciled so that agreement 
on their mutual obligations may be reached. Automatic agreement rarely 
develops. Even when management has the upper hand it must not so violate 
the expectations of labor that passive resistance will adversely affect the 
efficiency of operations. And when labor’s position is strong, output must 
not be permitted to lag to the extent that the business becomes a losing 
proposition. Impasses need not develop, however, if working adjustments and 
understandings can be reached which accommodate the expectations of both 
parties. 

The specific terms of these adjustments do much to determine the char- 
acter of employee relations. If the agreements are based on vague and 
undefined conceptions of the obligations of management and employees, if 
too much is left to speculation, disputes and grievances are likely to develop. 
For this reason, efforts are usually made to reduce to writing the specific terms 
of agreement. Frequently, standards are established through time and motion 
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analysis setting forth the performance requirements governing employees 
subject to the agreement. 

Many employees, however, are not subject to union agreements, especially 
in white-collar occupations. For these employees, performance standards are 
often not established. Undefined custom may be more or less honored by 
management and employees. When disputes arise, the understandings of the 
two parties are often found to be widely different. Even when labor matters 
are governed by contract, quantity and especially quality standards may not 
be fully communicated to the employees. It is not surprising that grievances 


develop when the terms of agreement are not properly understocd by the 
parties concerned. 


USE OF WRITTEN PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 


One solution to this problem is the development of written performance 
standards keyed to the individual employee. This plan has been experimen- 
tally adopted for its own employees by the U. S. Civil Service Commission 
and by several other federal agencies. It contemplates the written prepara- 
tion, for each employee, of the tasks which make up his job and the standards 
denoting satisfactory performance for each of his tasks or work operations. 
These standards may be stated in terms of quantity, quality, time, or manner 
of performance. For each task, sufficient standards are developed to permit 
a fully rounded statement of actual requirements. Standards state satisfactory 
performance—the full range of performance which is considered adequate for 
each task. 

A file clerk, for example, may be required to file from 60 to 70 folders 
per hour at a stipulated rate of accuracy. A formula may be devised for 
subtracting from the production figure any misfiling that exceeds a certain 
tolerated percentage of errors. Any number of schemes can be used for ad- 
justing quality and quantity to arrive at standards of acceptable performance. 
The important thing is that a written statement be prepared and given to the 
employee, setting forth the understanding between management and the 
employee on what constitutes satisfactory performance for each task. In the 
Civil Service Commission employees and management jointly work up these 
standards and every effort is made to arrive at complete agreement. Where 
agreement is not possible, management sets the binding standards. Only in 
rare cases, however, has management resorted to this step. Usually employees 
and management agree readily on standards. And even in the occasional case 
when agreement is not reached, the employee and management both under- 
stand clearly. what performance standards govern the position, because they 
have been reduced to writing and placed in the hands of those who are directly 
affected. 


STANDARDS TAILORED TO INDIVIDUAL JOBS 


One advantage of this device is its direct pertinence to the individual job. 
The system loses much of its value if identical standards are developed for 
positions which carry similar classifications but are not in fact identical. By 
developing standards which outline for each employee the special requirements 
of his individual position, management gains a useful and meaningful tool of 
personnel administration. 
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UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
TASK STATEMENTS AND STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE 





NAME 


ORGANIZATION 


TTLE ANO GRADE 
Vari-Typist CAF=-3 





DATE 








SIGNATURE OF EMPLOYEE 





~ PSTGWATURE OF SUPERVISOR 








NOTE: FOLLOW INSTRUCTIONS IN HANDBOOK S-809 





TASKS 


PERFORMANCE STANDAROS 








le rates a Vari- 
r in the pre- 


ration of co 
to use in offset 








and photoco 
reproduction. 








la, Types at the rate of 8 to 11 acceptable pages of 
copy for photographing for each 8-hour period and 
at the rate of 11 to 14 acceptable pages of direct 
image offset masters for each 8-hour period. 


(One page credit is allowed for each 8" x 10%" 
sheet. Larger sheets are credited appropriately; 
@.g+» 2 pages are credited for a 16" x 104" sheet, 
In addition, 1 page of credit is allowed for each 
hour spent correcting other typists' copy.) 


To be acceptable; 


A. Each sheet must show that mechanical features 
of the Vari-Type have been used as necessary 
for correct variable line spacing, character 
spacing, impression, and justification, 


Be Copy must be clean, sl.arp, and dark, and 
generally suiteble for photographic reproducti 


C. Appeearence and arrangement must be satisfacto 
in regard to margins, boxes, centered headings, 
columnar alignment, etc. - 


D. Corrections must be satisfactorily neat and 
properly aligned. 





2. Types Mimeograph 2a. Types at the rate of 13 to 16 acceptable stencils 
stencils, for each 8-hour period. 
To be acceptable: 
A. Stencils must be clear, with characters firmly 
, cut, but without complete cut-outs of "ets," 
"ots" etc, 
PERIODIC REVIEWS (Supervisor and employee will initial and date in spaces below:) 
INITIALS 























DATE 























FIGURE 1 
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PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 








B. Stencils must be accurate according to 
copy and supervisor's instructions. 


C. Corrections must be neat and properly 
aligned, and any patches should be 
thoroughly pasted and sealed. 


Reliability - a. Is ready for duty at the required reporting 
time each day unless (1) on leave that has 
been approved in advance, (2) an emergency 
arises, reporting such emergency as early as 
possible on first day of absence, or (3) 

a employee is incapaciteted to perform his 

ot duties, reporting illness within first half 
‘day of such absence--no more than 2-4 
exceptions annually. 


rs b. Generally applies own time and energy to 
rt, duties and does not waste time of others. 
. Cooperativeness a. Generally, accepts cheerfully instructions 

and training by superiors, which in their 
opinion is for the good of the group, Section, 
or Division; works agreeably with others and 

8 is willing to assist others when own work 
permits; willingly accepts special assignments. 











FIGURE 1 (cont’d.) 
stic 


Figure 1 illustrates a completed form showing the task statements and 
sory, Performance standards for a common type of position—that of a Vari-Typist. 
ags,)) his example covers a simple two-task job. Considerably lengthier statements 
of tasks and performance standards are required for more complicated and 
less repetitive work, for which this device is also suitable. 


A CHECKLIST FOR ACCURACY 


The following list of questions, which accompanies the form, is used as 
a check on the accuracy of the completed statement : 


Ls 


. Have you broken down the work assignment into its separate tasks? 

. Have you prepared task statements which describe the “doing” part of the 
job in action language? 

. Does each task statement contain only one significant duty? 

. Are the especially important tasks underlined? 

. Do performance standards state—not outstanding, not perfect, but satisfactory 
performance? 


. Does each performance standard tell how much, how well, in what time 
or in what manner? ; 

. Does each performance standard state the full range of satisfactory per- 
formance—so that everything above the standard is outstanding and every- 
thing below it is unsatisfactory? 

. Is each task fully covered by enough standards to provide a complete and 
well-rounded check on how well the task is being performed? 

. Is the language simple, definite, and easy to understand? Has every effort 
been made to avoid “weasel” words in favor of objective, concrete words 
and phrases? 


~ Fe 
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10. Has the employee participated in developing his task statements and standards 
of performance? Have the supervisor and the employee the same idea of 
what each of the standards means? 

Both the employee and the supervisor must indicate by signature that they 
have reviewed the statement and must initial the statement at the time of each 
periodic review. 


ADVANTAGES 


This system of written performance standards has many practical uses. 
Since it is based on job analysis, it may, with few additions and modifications, 
be used as the official document for job rating or position classification pur- 
poses. It is readily adapted to merit or performance rating, since the per- 
formance required for different levels of achievement may be set forth 
specifically among the standards. This system may also be an aid in training 
new employees. But beyond these specific benefits is the better atmosphere it 
helps to develop by removing performance standards from the realm of the 
vague and the obscure and reducing them to written understandings in terms 
of the individual employee’s job. 

The installation of this system calls for careful planning and patient 
execution. It requires participation by the individual employee and his super- 
visor with the full support and cooperation of management and employee 
representatives. Its popularity among employees is based on the assurance 
that it brings their exact duties and standards of performance clearly to the 
light of day. For management it means smoother supervision and better 
employee relations based on clearer understanding of the mutual duties and 
obligations of both supervisors and employees. . 
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PAYROLL SAVINGS AND EMPLOYEE MORALE 


By RAPHAEL H. O’MALLEY 
National Director, Payroll Savings 
U. S. Treasury Department 


Quite aside from patriotic reasons for encouraging and promoting employee 
purchase of U. S. Savings Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan, manage- 
ments that have sponsored such programs have found them to be good 
business in cold dollars-and-cents terms because they increase worker 
security and morale and have been demonstrated to decrease absenteeism 
and turnover. That the fostering of participation in such a program actually 
can help stabilize the workforce is borne out by the results of a number 
of surveys conducted in several companies and in one large government 
establishment. These findings are discussed here by a Treasury official who 


has been in close touch with industry's experience with the Payroll Plan 
for automatic employee savings. 


S INCE November, 1947, more than 2,000 large business and industrial firms 

have installed the Payroll Savings Plan for the purchase of U. S Savings 
Bonds by their employees. The number of payroll savers has risen from a 
postwar low of 4,500,000 to more than 7,500,000 today—a gain of more than 
3 million, or 67 per cent. In dollars, sales through Payroll Savings have gone 
up from $85 million to more than $150 million a month. 

Some of these gains are due to re-installations of Payroll Savings Plans 
dropped after the war. Some of the increase in payroll savers and savings 
results from new or renewed offering of the plan, some of it from active 
promotion by employers who had kept Payroll. Savings but had made no 
effort to promote it since the war’s end. 

Obviously, in all these cases, management has been convinced that a plan 
for Payroll Savings is well worth offering and promoting in peacetime. What 
are the reasons? Plainly the worker benefits when he saves money ; but why 
should management in peacetime assume the responsibility and expense of 
helping him to save? What does the company get out of it? The answers 
to these questions are of particular interest to personnel managers as well 
as to other top executives. 

The company benefits in the form of: (1) improved employee morale; 
(2) lower turnover rates; (3) reduced absenteeism ; and (4) fewer accidents. 
All these mean lower costs through greater efficiency and more and better 
production. 

All personnel managers and executives dealing with personnel know that 
a sense of insecurity on the part of the worker will adversely affect morale 
and productivity. Never in our history has there been such a widespread 
sense of insecurity among workers during a period of comparative general 
prosperity. The international situation, the atom bomb, a wider realization. 
of our economic problems and the increasing complexity of modern life have 
combined to unsettle the mind of the urban worker particularly. The press 
and radio daily assail his eyes and ears with alarming stories, conjectures, 
prophecies. In wartime, mass morale supports and cheers him on to victory ; 
in peacetime, he’s on his own—a little man in a world of forces with which 
he cannot cope. 

His chief concern is usually centered about his economic future and his 
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family’s. In the event of a layoff, loss of his job, accident, illness, old age— 
where would he be? During boom times, he is buoyed up by the prevalent 
optimism. Let the boom show signs of deflating, and the suppressed worries 
come out of hiding. If he has not been saving all along, he wants to save now. 

The feeling of economic insecurity among workers is more costly to busi- 
ness and industry than is the common cold and all other sickness put together. 
It manifests itself in restlessness, dissatisfaction, indifference, carelessness 
on the job—illogical as this may seem in view of the fact that the insecure 
worker is worried about holding his job. All this increases the employer’s 
operating costs through lowered production and higher accident rates and 
turnover. 

The war and postwar periods have shown a sharp increase in turnover. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics figures showed a monthly quit rate in manufactur- 
ing industries of .9 per cent in October, 1939; in October, 1947, the latest 
year for which figures are available, it was 3.6 per cent, or four times as high. 
The all-time peak was reached in September, 1945, the month following the 
war’s end, when many workers quit and went elsewhere. The quit rate is 
no doubt lower today than it was in 1947, but it is still turning personnel 
managers prematurely gray. The cost of hiring and training new employees 
varies widely with the job and locality, but the average has been estimated 
at $100. 

There are no statistics on the number and cost to worker and employer 
of industrial accidents and injuries which are caused by the distractions of 
troubles and worries—many of which stem from financial insecurity. Few 
workers whose inattentiveness brings injury to themselves or to others will 
volunteer the real cause of the accident. But every plant manager and fore- 
man knows that the worried or unhappy worker can be a menace to himself 
and those about him. 

This is not to imply, of course, that the Payroll Savings Plan is a panacea 
for all labor and personnel problems. But regular saving, the feeling of 
“getting somewhere,” are good medicine for these ills. A system for auto- 
matic thrift provides the worker with a reserve against financial emergencies. 
He sees himself gradually progressing toward worthwhile goals, such as a 
home of his own, college education for his children, a good investment in 
revenue-producing property, a little place or farm within commuting distance 
of the job, and extra income to supplement his social security or pension when 
working days are over. 

These are the roots that tie people to their communities and their jobs, 
make for contentment and peace instead of insecurity and unrest. And we 
are not fooling our employees when we help them to save; they want these 
boons, material and spiritual. 

In an outstanding article along these lines in the December issue of 
Texas Industry, entitled “Your Stake In Payroll Savings,” J. W. Evans, 


president of Evans & Co., and leading industrialist of Houston, Texas, has 
this to say: 


No method is more effective than the Payroll Savings Plan for educating 
workers to the means of acquiring more of the good things of life; no plan 
offers them as much help in doing so. Saving is never easy, even for people who 
want to save. Money in the purse or a checking account has an almost magical 
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ability to disappear; and human nature being what it is, not many people can 
stick to a plan of regular savings unless it is completely automatic. By being 
completely automatic, the Payroll Savings Plan fills the major requirement, Once 
the worker has signed up for it, his saving goes on and on. 
Mr. Evans cites surveys conducted by several companies to determine 
what effect Payroll Savings participation has on employees and what benefits 
it produces for management. 


In a study of absenteeism, Butler Brothers found that employees not on 
the Plan had 19.5 days of absence as compared with 5.5 days for payroll 
savers during the test period. Munsingwear, Inc., found 25 employees not 
on Payroll Savings were absent 98 days in seven months of 1948 against 
53.5 days for a comparable group of 25 payroll savers. The quit rate of 
50 Munsingwear employees saving on the plan was nil; that of 50 non-savers 
was 8 per cent in the same period. 


Striking evidence of the parallel between increased Payroll Savings par- 
ticipation and decreased accident rates is reported by eleven U. S. Navy Yards, 
each employing many thousands of civilian workers. Accident statistics are 
carefully kept and safety rankings of the yards are announced regularly. 
During 1947 an intensive campaign to increase Payroll Savings participation 
was conducted in each yard, and here, too, competitive spirit was spurred by 
awarding a flag to the top-ranking yards. As the number of payroll savers 
increased, accident rates decreased in every yard. At the Norfolk Yard, 
participation climbed past 90 per cent. In the same period accident frequency 
declined 50 per cent and the accident severity average declined to about one- 
sixth of its former figure. Payroll savers are safer workers, not only in 
Navy Yards but everywhere. 


General Electric Company, which has operated Payroll Savings since 
early in the war period, recently announced that it would give a bonus in 
common stock equal to 15 per cent of the value of Savings Bonds held for 
five years by its employees. GE has agreed to contribute up to $4,500,000 
a year in this bonus. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad in the summer of 1948 conducted a vigorous 
promotion of Payroll Savings, with the hearty endorsement of top manage- 
ment, and a personal solicitation of all employees by fellow workers, but 
without undue pressure to sign up. At the end of the campaign the PRR 
proudly announced that 82,553, or 57 per cent, of its workers were on the plan. 


Mr. Evans, after citing these examples, went on to say this about the 
importance of Savings Bond sales in the proper management of the national 
debt : 


We won the war, but we haven’t paid for it yet. Remaining as the price of 
victory is a public debt of $252 billion. The money the Treasury Department 
derives from the sale of Savings Bonds, and its other securities, is used to re- 
finance the debt pending the day it can be retired. 

The size of the debt also is a tremendous force on our national economy. 
Proper management of the debt requires that it be distributed as widely as pos- 
sible among the people, rather than for it to be concentrated in the hands of the 
banks. The people’s savings, as represented by their holdings of Savings Bonds, 
give them a reserve of spending power that can delay or possibly prevent an- 
other depression. 

Business and industry have more than a casual stake in the maintenance of 
a strong national economy. Besides the actual dollars-and-cents loss, another 
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depression would threaten the free enterprise on which our business system is 
founded. 


Talk as we will about the blessings of the free enterprise system, the danger 
of foreign ideologies will continue so long as a large proportion of our citizen- 
ship remains in the have-not or near have-not class. This statement is not an 
advocacy of any crack-pot share-the-wealth plan, but it can be interpreted as a 
warning to business and industry that they must take an active hand in educating 
the masses, and especially the employees in their own companies, to the means 


for acquiring and holding on to some of the wealth for which this nation is 
famous. 


Commenting on the value of thrift in preserving our American enterprise 
system, Allan Sproul, president of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
wrote in a letter dated February 8, 1949: 


Those who are interested in preserving the free enterprise system might do 
something about it in terms of introducing payroll savings plans in their shops 
and factories where they do not now exist, and encouraging the maintenance 
and development of such plans where they are already established. 

Certainly, it seems to me, employers who reject or abandon payroll savings 
plans because of expense, or who join with some employees in deploring further 
deductions from take-home pay, are missing an opportunity to strike a real blow 
for our free enterprise system, At the very heart and core of that system, as 
opposed to communism or fascism, is the dignity of the individual and his rights 
and privileges as against the state. To earn one’s own living while able and to 
help provide for one’s self and one’s family when age or disability reduce or 


destroy productive capacity, is essential to man’s dignity. State aid cannot replace 
individual thrift in this role. 


hope, therefore, that the employers and labor leaders of America will give 
enthusiastic and effective support to the efforts of the Treasury Savings Bonds 
organization to enlarge the coverage of the payroll savings plan. It is a vigorous 
partner in the American way of life. 

The Savings Bonds Program, which Americans since 1941 have made 
part of the pattern of the good American life, is good for business and indus- 
try, which have a tremendous stake in any program that promotes economic 
stability and helps eliminate extremes of inflation and deflation, boom and 
bust. Individual holdings in Savings Bonds exceed $84 billion in cash value 
today ; $33 billion of it is in “E” Bonds. This program has educated and 
encouraged Americans to save, until today individuals have $203 billion in 
liquid savings, four times the amount they had in ready-cash savings in 1940. 
Savings Bond holdings of individuals alone exceed the total of individual 
income in the nation during several years of the depression of the 1930’s. 
What this backlog can mean in keeping the wheels of business and industry 
turning and people working and earning when a recession threatens need not 
be spelled out for any reader of this magazine. 

Now what can you as a personnel manager or policy-making executive 
do to help this long-range program? It might appear that everything possible 
has been done once the Payroll Savings Plan has been recommended to em- 
ployees by top management via letters and meetings, promoted by posters and 
leaflets and in company publications (with similar promotion activities con- 
ducted by the union if practicable) and strengthened by person-to-person 
solicitation of workers, without pressure and with the help of volunteers 
from within the ranks. 

Under those circumstances, you might say that everything has been done 
that could be done. Experience shows that the result of such a promotion 
campaign will bring Payroll Savings participation up to between 40 per cent 
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and 60 per cent, and often higher. There is one important thing, however, 
that the personnel manager can do, and without which participation will 
slacken as time goes by—that is to make Payroll Savings part of the indoc- 
trination of new workers as they are hired. Unless each new employee is 
asked to sign up, labor turnover will automatically bring about a steady decline 
in the number enrolled in the Plan. If you do ask each newcomer to sign up, 
the company will not have to put on frequent campaigns to keep Payroll 
Savings participation high. This is the best way to safeguard the many 
benefits to workers and the company that derive from an automatic plan for 
building security through Savings Bonds, at an average cost to companies 
of a dollar a year per person participating. 

Cost? Payroll Savings really doesn’t cost the company money—it saves 
the company money, on a cold cash basis. How much does it cost your com- 
pany to hire and train a new worker to replace one who quits for no good 
reason—who is just dissatisfied, not getting anywhere? How much would 
you save if accidents decreased 50 per cent and averaged only one-sixth their 
present severity, as in the case of the Norfolk Navy Yard? How much in 
dollars and cents would it mean to your company to have a happier shop, 
with greater efficiency and pride in work and fewer absences and quits? And, 
finally, how much would economic stability mean to your business? 

The American way of living and doing business is called free enterprise 
but that does not mean selfish enterprise. We all know that an attitude that 
it’s every man for himself and the devil take the hindmost is neither what we 
have nor what we want in this country. Modern business and industry cannot 
operate or survive on a dog-eat-dog basis. To manage a national debt swollen 
by the most costly war in history—four-fifths of it created by one war—to 
manage a national economy of the size and complexity of ours so that it will 
expand and prosper—are jobs on which we all have to work together, 
employer and employee, management and labor. The Payroll Savings Plan 
is a ready and tested way of working together for the mutual benefit of the 
individual, the community and the nation. 

That is why more than 2,000 firms have installed the Plan in the past 
18 months; why 20,000 large firms and many thousands of smaller organiza- 
tions are offering and promoting it today, and why upwards of 7,500,000 
workers, from top management down through the ranks, are investing 
$150,000,000 month after month in U. S. Savings Bonds through the Payroll 
Savings Plan right where they work. 











EMERGENCE OF A NEW MANAGEMENT ERA 


By LAWRENCE A. APPLEY 
President 
American Management Association 


Figuratively speaking, American management stands before two drafting boards. 
On one we find an orderly arrangement of tools and plans, the results of scientific 
and technological disciplines, indicating remarkable achievement in the field of 
things. The contents of the other are chaotic, its crude traceries revealing the 
immature hand of a lesser draftsman. This, in contrast to the orderly workplace of 
technology, is the still confused field of humanics. And the question arises: Can we, 
who have distinguished ourselves for our mechanical ingenuity, bring equal crea- 
tiveness to our unfinished task in the field of human relations? 


M ANAGEMENT is an activity in itself. It is different from any other 
activity. It is an activity for which individuals should be selected care- 
fully and in which they should be trained. 

When a mechanic becomes a foreman he is entering a different type of 
work from that in which he has been engaged.’ Other than the technical 
knowledge which he has acquired in the application of his skill as a mechanic, 
he has acquired little to prepare himself for his work as a foreman. Instead 
of doing the work himself, he now has to select, train and supervise others in 
doing it. Instead of securing direct results himself, he is now responsible for 
attaining results through the efforts of other people. 

Management activity divides itself into responsibility for two major 
types of resources: physical and human. Personnel administration is that 
activity of management which deals with the human resources. It includes all 
relationships between management and labor. 

There is no subject which has occupied the time and attention of members 
of management to the extent that management-labor relations are currently 
occupying their time. At practically every meeting, conference or convention 
of a national trade or professional association you will find this subject on the 
program. It is headline news. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER 


Until recently, the history of management-labor relationships has been 
primarily characterized by a struggle for power. Until the early 1930’s, man- 
agement was most consistently in possession of the greatest power over the 
lives and destinies of the workers. Then came a tremendous boom in the drive 
of organized labor. Supported by politically minded government, the power 
of certain labor leaders neutralized that of management. 

The Federal Government began to sense the political and economic 
implications of power in management-labor relationships and, during World 
War II, exercised greater power over the working people of this country than 
had management or labor in any period of history. While organized labor 
and the Federal Government threw their combined weight against manage- 
ment, even certain prominent labor leaders grew fearful of the role govern- 
ment was playing. 

Historically, people ultimately rebel against great economic, social and 
political power in the hands of any individual or group of individuals. Power 
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never permanently settled any basic human problems. Power never has been 


and never will be the basis upon which sound and lasting management-labor 
relations can be built. 


A NEW ERA 


All through the period when many endeavored to settle difficulties in 
human relationships by gaining power over the activities of individuals, there 
have been voices crying in the wilderness—the voices of progressive and 
enlightened management. Gradually these voices became greater in number 
and joined together. And gradually a different concept of management began 
to develop. In 1910 F. W. Taylor of Philadelphia introduced the phrase, 
“Scientific Management.” He preached the philosophy of applying technical 
skill and thoroughness to human relations. He began to identify and introduce 
various tools of management. Taylor Societies were organized to spread his 
gospel. Currently, organizations such as the American Management Associa- 
tion, the Society for the Advancement of Management, various divisions of 
the engineering societies and of other trade and professional associations are 
dedicated to these concepts. 

The voices in the wilderness heralded new concepts which eventually 
became part of accepted practice and now characterize a large segment of 
management thinking. 

The emergence of a new management era is the transferring of emphasis 
from technology to humanics. It is the application of the same time, skill, 
effort, logic, understanding, knowledge and competency to human resources 
which management applied so successfully in the past to physical resources. 

American business and industrial management is enjoying, today, an 
excellent reputation. Its skill was largely responsible for the realization of 
production in time of war which far exceeded the greatest prewar dream. 
It is conceded throughout the world that American technological skill and the 
realization of a high level of production and distribution by labor were among 
the greatest factors in the winning of World War II. 

The economic readjustment of this great country and a full realization of 
the contribution which it is capable of making to the economic recovery of the 
rest of the world have been interfered with and delayed by chaotic management- 
labor conditions, Management can hold the key to the situation if it will 
continue to realize how and when to use it. 

It is doubtful whether the economic, social and political principles and 
philosophies upon which this great nation is founded can withstand another 
concentrated and continuous attack such as they have undergone during the 
last 17 years. It is quite probable that this is the last opportunity to preserve 
forever in this country the private enterprise system, individual freedom and 
the democratic form of government. Management is indicating its willingness 
and capacity to meet that challenge. 

Unfortunately many newspapers and magazines report for the most part 
on the negative aspects, the troubles in management-labor relationships. As a 
result, the public loses sight of the fact that great progress has been made 
in many businesses and industries and that highly constructive and desirable 


conditions exist in numerous work situations. Many lasting gains have been 
made. 
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DRAFTING BOARDS—TECHNICAL AND HUMAN 


So far this discussion has dealt with generalities, observations and hopes. 
It is now time to consider what management is called upon to do and is doing 
in this emerging era of better management of our human resources. Space 
does not permit complete presentation of all the practices and tools which 
are used by the new type of management to which I refer. A few will be 
selected for purposes of illustration. 

Visualize if you will that you are standing before two drafting boards. 
The one on the left is used by management for technological planning and 
development. At the top of the board is a specific chemical formula, a produc- 
tion process, a new invention or discovery, or other clear-cut specific goals 
of efficient and effective research in the field of “things.” The drafting board 
itself is shiny and worn with use. The contents are orderly and clear. Every- 
thing is diagrammed, outlined and indicates care, thought and effort. That 
board gave us such developments as atomic control. 

The other drafting board before which you stand is that on which 
plans, programs and efforts in the area of human relations are developed. 
At the top of that board is the image of a human being—a good citizen and 
an effective worker, with dignity, pride and high morale. That is the objective 
of the management drafting board dealing with humanics. Here we do not 
find the same order, care and clarity which is evident to our left. Here are 
chaos, misunderstanding, friction, strife and strain. It is on this drafting board 
that I shall work, in the course of this discussion, and try to clear away the 
fog and bring into bold relief a clean-cut, well-diagrammed program of human 
relations. 

The relative quality of the work already done on these two boards is best 
illustrated by an editorial cartoon which was presented in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer in February of 1946. That cartoon showed overhead a series of 
vapor rings through which a jet propelled plane had just passed from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic Coast in 4 hours and 13 minutes. On the ground was an 
oxen-drawn covered wagon out of which Uncle Sam was peering in dismay. 
The label on the covered wagon was “Industrial Relations.” The implication 
is clear. Our technological skill and development have far exceeded our human 
capacity to make the greatest possible use of them. 

We shall try to develop, on this drafting board to our right, the tools used 
and the steps followed by the Army, the Navy, and by others, in order to 
accomplish the specific mission at hand. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIVITIES AFFECTING ITS HUMAN RESOURCES 


Visualize on this drafting board a large blank piece of paper on which 
we will now make a diagram of management tools and activities in the field 
of human resources. First, we divide this large chart into three vertical sec- 
tions. At the left we place the heading “Acquisition of Competent People.” 
At the top of the middle section, the heading is, “Increasing Individual Pro- 
ductivity.” At the top of the right-hand section, the heading reads, “Attracting 
and Holding Competent Personnel.” 

All activities in the field of human resources can be divided under these 
three headings. Under each we must list activities which are adequate to 
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attain the objective indicated by the heading. We must do everything possible 
to secure the quantity and caliber of people we need to do a given job. We 
must work with those people continually and in the most progressive manner 
and with the finest tools possible to secure the greatest individual productivity, 
and we must hold in our ranks those people who are performing as we would 
like to have them perform. 


INCREASING INDIVIDUAL PRODUCTIVITY 


Let us now direct our attention to the clarification and development of 
our chart in the central vertical section of the diagram, which has at the top 
the heading, “Increasing Individual Productivity.” Space permits development 
of this section only, although references will later be made to the other two. 


What is the importance of directing management time, attention and 
effort to increasing the individual productivity of workers beyond anything 
heretofore known? In my humble opinion, competitive survival depends upon 
the capacity of management to increase the individual productivity of workers. 

Salaries and wages are being standardized by communities and by indus- 
tries. There is little opportunity for competition or for competitive advantage 
in labor costs from that angle. The same is true of employee benefits. Group 
insurance, hospitalization, vacations with pay, sick leaves, termination allow- 
ances, annuities, etc., are broadening in scope and becoming more and more 
uniform in application. The major area of competition left in the field of labor 
costs is in influencing the worker to produce more for the wage dollar. 

A simple illustration as to the opportunity for improving individual 
productivity is appropriate. The figures used are purely illustrative. 

Let us say that the average American worker is 75 per cent productive. 
That means that he is producing 75 per cent of what he is capable of produc- 
ing. Call it 80 per cent if you wish, 90 or 60 or 30. For purposes of this 
illustration I am taking 75 per cent. The average worker spends eight hours 
a day on a job. That means that he is non-productive for two hours a day. 
Let’s say he earns $1.00 an hour. (The prevailing wage rate is much 
higher* but use of this figure keeps the arithmetic simple.) That means 
that $2 per day is lost through non-productiveness. 


There are approximately 44 million workers employed in non-agricul- 
tural establishments. At $2 per day, that means that we lose $88 million each 
day. In one five-day week that totals $440 million. Fifty working weeks bring 
the figure to $22 billion lost through non-productiveness. Subtract that from 
consumer prices and the result is obvious—lower cost to the consumer means 
greater consumption, which means greater production, which means more jobs 
and a higher standard of living.** This is one economic law that works, and 
it is not subject to legislative manipulation or control. 


Our task now is to show on this chart we are drawing the drafting-board 


tools that management can use to bring about greater individual productivity 
of the American worker. 


* Average hourly earnings for all employees engaged in manufacturing was $1.37 for December, 1948, 
as reported by the Department of Labor. 


** The writer first heard this illustration used by the late Harry Newton Clark. 
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POSITION SPECIFICATIONS 


At the bottom of the central section of this chart we now draw a rectangle 
in which we put the label “Position Specification.” A position specification 
consists of three parts: On the left is an outline of the objective, scope, 
responsibility, income range and location of the job. In the center is an 
organization chart which shows the relationship of that job to other jobs, 
the position to which it reports, the positions over which it has supervision, 
and the interrelationships which exist with other jobs involved in the organ- 
ization. On the right of this position specification is a list of the personal 
qualifications—the knowledge, background, experience and personal char- 
acteristics which the individual must have to do the job satisfactorily. 

It is not necessary to enlarge upon the importance of this particular tool 
and activity. All you have to do is think of your own organization. Think 
about the lack of clarity that may exist in relation to these factors about a job. 
Think of the confusion that may prevail as a result. Individual productivity 
is dependent first upon the clarity with which responsibility is outlined. The 
objective of the job is most important. 

I recall during the war a tremendous campaign that was waged in one of 
our leading war production cities—a critical labor area—to get non-essential 
workers into war work. Important war products were not being produced on 
schedule and were holding up many vital tools of war. Radio, newspapers, 
house-to-house campaigns, direct mail were all utilized to influence women 
who were not helping in the war effort to get into war plants. 

In the course of that very intensive campaign, 25 girls came in a group 
to the United States Employment Office, seeking war jobs. When they were 
asked what they were doing and where they came from it developed that they 
were already employed in a radar plant in that city. It happened to be one 
of the Number 1 priority war plants into which we were trying to get workers. 

That seems incredible. No one, however, had taken the time to orient 
those girls and to explain to them the importance of their jobs. It would have 
been perfectly reasonable and possible to let them know that they were work- 
ing on radar without divulging any military secrets or running any risk. But 
as a result of sheer neglect these girls had no idea of what they were doing 
or how important their work was. 

Right over the rectangle which we put on this chart for position specifica- 
tions we will now put another block and enter there the label, “Standards of 
Performance.” A standard of performance is a simple, concise, clear-cut state- 
ment regarding the conditions that will exist when a job is well done. It sets 
the goal for the worker. Not only is it possible to use engineered standards 
for this purpose but it is also possible to clarify judgmatical standards. There 
isn’t any job for which standards of performance cannot be written. Many 
people avoid the clarification of standards with the alibi that there are certain 
technical and professional jobs which cannot be measured. This, in my exper- 
ience over the past 20 years, has proved to be a fallacy. 

A football coach would not say to his star player, “Go on out there on 
the field, Joe, get that ball and run as far as you can. Run farther than you 
ever have before. Don’t pay any attention to the goal line or the goal posts, 
the stadium or anything else. See how far downtown you can go.” No, he 
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doesn’t say that. He says, “You get out there and get that ball and make first 
down in three trys.” That’s the standard. If the player makes a touchdown 
on one try, that’s fine. He’s a hero, but the coach is perfectly satisfied and 
he ought to be with first down on three trys. 


There is a limit to how far workers can produce when they are continu- 
ally pressured for lower costs, greater sales, more profits, more efforts without 
having any understanding of what constitutes satisfactory performance. If 
they know what the goal is, know what they are expected to accomplish, then 
they know when they have accomplished it and know when they are better 
than satisfactory. No one has greater morale than the man who can go home 
at night, knowing that he has done his job, done it well and to the satisfaction 
of his superior. 


PERSONNEL APPRAISAL 


The next block we will put on this chart is right above Standards of Per- 
formance and squarely in the middle of the whole diagram. It is heavily 
outlined because it is the most important activity in our whole plan and pro- 
gram concerning our human resources. The subject of this particular square 
is “Personnel Appraisal.” It consists of a review of the performance, results 
and methods, the qualifications, the strongest point, the weakest point, the 
potential and the action to be taken in relation to each individual under our 
supervision. 

The evaluation of human resources calls for the same care and attention 
that we give to the merchandise that is put in our windows, on our shelves 
and counters, or to the products and services which we manufacture and dis- 
tribute. This is no attempt to liken labor to a commodity but rather an attempt 
to get across a basic conviction that labor requires more care and attention than 
do commodities. Management must know the qualifications and competency 
of the human resources and the performance that results from the efforts of 
the people on the payroll. 


PERSONNEL INVENTORY 


At the top of the center section of this chart which we are drawing we 
will now put a large organization chart. This we will call a “Personnel Inven- 
tory.” This is an organization chart in colors, It is a summarization of the 
individual appraisals of the people who are under our direction. There is a 
space on the chart for each person in our organization. Each space has a 
color. If the appraisal indicates that the individual is unsatisfactory or is to 
be replaced, the block on which his name appears is in red. If he is satisfac- 
tory, it is in green. If questionable, it is yellow. If questionable because the 
person is new on the job, an “N” is placed in the space. If he is promotable, 
the space is in blue and if immediately promotable, there is a white star on 
the blue. 


This inventory tells the executive exactly what he has to work with in 
the way of human resources. He sees what he must do to change the colors 
on his chart, to improve the productiveness of his people, to eliminate the 
incompetent and to recognize the exceptional. After he notes a color on the 
inventory chart, he refers back to a written appraisal which outlines what is 
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to be done to correct the individual’s weaknesses and to improve his per- 
formance. 


Perhaps additional skill is needed, more knowledge, a change of habits 
or a change in attitude. Maybe a pay adjustment is in order. Any such needs 
should be indicated on the appraisal so that steps can be taken to meet them. 
Meanwhile, the personnel inventory or the organization chart in colors is a 
constant reminder to the executive of the job ahead of him. 


The personnel inventory is the balance sheet of human resources. It 
should be just as much a tool of the supervisor or executive as the budget, 
production chart, expense, cost and profit sheets. 


Let us review at this point what the center section of this chart now looks 
like. At the top of this middle grouping is the heading “Increasing Individual 
Productivity.” At the bottom of it is the “Position Specification.” Above that 
is “Standards of Performance.” Above that, and right in the middle of the 


column, is the “Personnel Appraisal” and above that is the “Personnel 
Inventory.” 


Still within the confines of this same center section and branching out on 
each side from the “Personnel Appraisal,” we should now place other activi- 
ties which have to do with individual productivity and which arise from a 
comprehensive appraisal of the individuals under our direction. 

These activities are: training—training on the job, training for the job, 
training for promotion, non-supervisory training, supervisory and executive 
training; wage and salary administration; incentive systems; employee rela- 
tions ; labor relations ; grievance procedures ; suggestion systems, etc. All these 
are management tools which must be used and used effectively if we are to 
do the greatest possible job in increasing individual productivity. 


ACQUIRING COMPETENT PERSONNEL 


We will not be so specific about the diagramming of the left-hand grouping 
on this piece of paper which is before us on the drafting board for humanics— 
“Acquiring Competent Personnel.” A list of the tools and activities which go 
under this heading, with occasional comments about them, will have to suffice. 
Let’s assume that, in the course of our activities aimed at the improvement 
of individual productivity, we have to find a new worker for a given job. We 
then turn our attention to the part of our program which is set up for the 


acquisition of such a person and our attention should be directed first to 
promotability from within. 


We should have carefully kept and centrally controlled promotability files. 
From the individual appraisals we have identified the people who have poten- 
tials for increasing responsibility and authority. When a job opens, we should 
have immediately available the names and resumés of the people who are 
desirable candidates. This is far preferable to sitting around and trying at 
random to select a candidate from memory. When we employ such haphazard 
methods we run the risk of overlooking the best qualified person. 

If we find that there is no one from within the organization who is avail- 
able for the job by horizontal transfer or by promotion, then we must turn our 
attention to the outside. Here we have at our command many tools which have 
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been highly developed and which should be thoroughly understood. College 
and high school recruitit g programs, newspaper and radio advertising, refer- 
rals from other employees, applicants coming to the employment office are all 
sources. Further, there are many employment agencies which, if carefully 
investigated, can be of great service. 


When the prospective candidate, regardless of source, comes to the com- 
pany, great care must then be given to the environment in which the first 
interview takes place. 


The following are rather extreme examples, but they illustrate my point. 
I might add that these cases are exceptional but, however rare, there is no 
excuse for their ever having existed. 


I am thinking of one plant which, during the course of the war, was 
having difficulty in attracting, acquiring and keeping workers. As a result, 
it -was falling behind on war production schedules. Upon visiting that plant 
I asked to see the employment office and was conducted into a cellar room at 
the rear of one of the factory buildings. There was a lineup such as you might 
find in police court, with each applicant holding a number. As I stepped up to 
the desk of the interviewer, I discovered that I had to keep my distance so 
that a few exploratory cockroaches did not change their location from the side 
of the desk to me. 


Another illustration is that of an interviewer sitting in a small office, 
Y x 6. An applicant was being interviewed at the desk. Crowded around 
near the wall were five other potential applicants. I must admit that it was 
a good mass production procedure because when the applicant at the desk did 
not like the interview and refused the job, the other five who had not yet been 
interviewed went out with him. 


The point at which the first interview is held is what makes the first 
impression on the prospective employee. We cannot be too scrupulous about 
the conditions that prevail there. 


Personnel testing is still in the experimental stage. We must be cautious, 
therefore, about placing too much confidence in the possible results or over- 
doing it. There are some standardized and validated tests, of course, that are 
of great value and should be used. It must always be kept in mind that a test 
is never final in itself but is merely one tool in the selection of individuals. 
No management can do an intelligent job of training new employees without 
being acquainted with and using personnel tests, insofar as possible. 


Other activities in the area at the left-hand side of our diagram are: 
medical examinations, orientation and induction training; special training for 
selected groups of trainees who have potentials for quick promotion ; accurate 
personnel records; reviews of past history, etc. 


In 1947, Willard Edwards ran a series of articles in the Chicago Tribune, 
based on extensive visits to penitentiaries in five midwestern states. In the 
fifth article of this series, in writing about the Statesville Prison at Joliet, 
Illinois, he said : “Convicted men sent here are first subjected to an exhaustive 
analysis designed to determine their attitudes, personalities, habits, family 
backgrounds and working abilities. 


“The physical condition of each man is carefully checked and he is marked 
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for dentistry, if necessary. The doctor schedules him for surgery if any ail- 
ments need correction. 

“He is questioned at length about his home environment, his employment 
record (if any) and his education.” All this for a convict! Isn’t the same 


consideration due a man who is interested in nothing more than finding a job 
suited to his own capabilities? 


ATTRACTING AND HOLDING COMPETENT PERSONNEL 


Let us direct our attention now to the right side of our diagram or the 
third major division of activities dealing with human resources. The heading 
on that column is “Attracting and Holding Competent Personnel.” 

It is not sufficient for management to determine what a man can do and 
to place him in a position where he can do it. The strongest factor involved 
is “the will to work.” A variety of sound policies and programs must be 
instituted by management if workers are to feel that their particular organ- 
izations are the kind of places in which they like to work. I am referring to 
many employee benefits such as group insurance, hospitalization insurance, 
annuities, dependency coverage, leaves of absence, vacations with pay, work- 
ing conditions, housing aids, rules and regulations, health and medical service, 
termination allowances, etc. All these are worthwhile investments. They must, 
of course, be adapted to individual situations and always related to company 
capacity to provide. 

SUMMARY 


There are two great dangers in a presentation of this kind. First, there 
is always the danger of being called impractical and idealistic. To that inter- 
pretation, all I can say is that I have personally seen these ideas work in 
26 different countries from the Russian border to California; from Tokyo to 
Capetown and from Canada to South America. Under all kinds of ideologies 
and with all races and creeds, they have proved practical. 

Second, there is the danger of taking an overly “logical” approach to 
problems concerned with human beings. We can avoid that pitfall if we keep 
one important point in mind. We in managerial positions, who have a deep 
interest in and understanding of people, must remember that there are no 
two people alike, and that no single person is the same this minute as he was 
a minute ago or will be a minute from now. An executive or supervisor must 
have in him those qualities of leadership which inspire confidence and respect 
and which people instinctively follow. 

We must all realize that all human beings have hearts that can be ex- 
panded or broken, souls that can be inspired or crushed, bodies that can be 
restricted or developed and minds that can be broadened or shriveled up. 
What a challenge! 

The theme of this whole discussion is that the time is here—and a steadily 
increasing number of supervisors and executives are appreciating it—when 
primary emphasis must be placed upon the capacity of individuals to deal with 
human resources. Methods and tools for doing this must be perfected and 
utilized. 

Illustrations have been offered, dividing these tools and activities of 
human resources into three major divisions : Acquiring Competent Personnel ; 
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Increasing Individual Productiveness ; and Attracting and Holding Competent 
Personnel. In turn, each of these headings has been developed by our noting 
on the illustrative chart the various tools which are available. 


Emphasis has been placed upon the “backbone” of the whole program— 
that is, the Position Specification, Standards of Performance, Personnel 
Appraisal and Personnel Inventory. This basic list of activities provides the 


basis for intelligent and capable judgment regarding other procedures to be 
followed. 


Essential to the use of this type of approach is a philosophy by top 
management that dealing with human resources is the most important job of 
the executive and supervisory personnel. This philosophy is best outlined in 
a special report to stockholders which was published by a prominent industrial 
concern in this country in June of 1945. In that report the chairman of the 
executive committee, the chairman of the board and the president of the com- 
pany outlined in detail, with figures and graphs, the continued success of the 
institution over many decades. It was then stated that the reason for this 
success was the competency of the personnel and that the objective of the 
management is to perpetuate that success. It was emphasized that this could 
be done only by the realization on the part of exectitives and supervisors that 
their “Number 1 Job” is dealing with people and through picking successors 
as good as or better than themselves in their respective jobs. 


CONCLUSION 


This is not all wishful thinking. The president of another well-known 
organization in this country, an individual highly respected by the American 
people and in the past considered by some as a likely presidential candidate, 
devoted his entire time for many months with that of his executive vice presi- 
dent in charge of production, visiting the various parts manufacturers who 
supply them. Their time with those manufacturers was spent in trying to 


spread a new philosophy of human relations and introduce the tools outlined 
here for dealing with human resources. 


In still another large and well-known business, the president and three 
vice presidents have been visiting all the field divisions throughout the country 
for one single purpose—the making of personnel appraisals, the drawing up 
of personnel inventories, the clarification of standards and specifications and 
the laying out of programs for improvement in the productiveness of the 


organization. This is the only purpose of these visits and these are the only 
subjects discussed. 


If American management, whether it be in industry, business, education, 
religion, government, on the farm or in the home, will exercise the same skill 


- and give the same care and thought to the field of human resources that it 


has given to physical resources, we will have the answer to our human relations 
problems. We can’t depend on legislation. We can’t depend on others. The 
job is ours to do, and we can and will do it. 


What is the reward to management? There is no greater reward in the 
world than the testimony—in actions even more than in words—that the 


people under our leadership are better workers and better citizens for having 
worked with us. 








READABILITY AND HUMAN INTEREST OF 
HOUSE ORGANS 


By DONALD G. PATERSON and BRADLEY J. WALKER‘ 


Department of Psychology 
University of Minnesota 


Analysis of 34 Minnesota house organs by means of the new Flesch formulae 
shows that, in general, the level of readability is too high for the rank and file, 
while the human interest value of the contents is not high enough to insure 
maximum reader interest. Room for improvement in type and layout is also 
indicated. Of more serious import, however, is a failure “aggressively to share 
information with employees.” In other words, the preparation of house organs 
is not adequately tied in as a vital industrial relations function. 


y pow house organ is one of the most important media of communication 
between managements and employees. But the personnel literature con- 
tains little or no information as to the readability or human interest value of 
such house organs. Nor is there any consensus as to just how such house 
organs should be tied in with the personnel management and industrial rela- 
tions structure of modern business and industry. The present paper is directed 
at these two neglected problems. 

These two problems confronted the senior author when he served as a 
judge in the 1948 Minnesota Industrial Editors Association contest. Thirty- 
four house organs, internal and external, were entered. A copy of each was 
retained for special analysis and study. No claim is made that these house 
organs are representative of all house organs in the United States. On the 
other hand, there is no reason to believe that they are unrepresentative. Local 
pride inclines to the belief that they are not only a fair sample but, in some 
instances, would compare favorably with the best. 

A detailed analysis of these 34 house organs was made by means of Rudolf 
Flesch’s new readability yardstick.” 

As a whole, these house organs are written at a readability level that is 
too difficult for employees who have less than high school freshman or sopho- 
more ability. 

This finding will come as a shock to most industrial editors. The plain 
fact is that most editors are educated or self-educated to the college level of 
ability and, unless special effort is made, it is difficult if not impossible to write 
at a level that is easily understood by rank-and-file employees. One cannot do 
so unless he constantly “Flesch’s” his material* and keeps in mind: “I want 
this material to be understood by all our employees, especially the unskilled 
and semi-skilled employees who may have only 5th, 6th, 7th, or 8th grade 
* Mr. Paterson is Professor of Psychology and member of the staff of the Industrial Relations Cen- 
ter at the University. He served as a judge in the 1948 MIEA Contest and is primarily responsible 


for the preparation of this report. Mr. Walker is a graduate student and is responsible for the 
detailed measurements 


1 For a general discussion of the technical aspects of the general problem see: D. G 

J. J. Jenkins, “Communication Between Management and Workers,” Journal of Applied Pesy- 
, February, 1948, pp. 71-80. For a specific application see: D. G. Paterson, “The Development 

of a General Information Sheet for Potential Applicants,” PERSONNEL, March, 1948, pp. 317-320. 

2R. Flesch, “A New Readability Yardstick,” Journal of Applied Psycholo June, 1948, pp. 221- 

233. Copies of this issue may be obtained "from the American Psychologica ‘Association, Inc. i oa” 

assachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C., for $1.25. 
3 There is no reason why an industrial ‘editor cannot apply the Flesch yardstick. Just buy the 
article referred to in footnote 2 and apply the method. It is described in complete detail. 
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reading ability.” As one industrial editor said, when shown the results for his 
house organ, “I, for one, must ruefully admit that I have been more bent on 
turning a tricky phrase that would appeal to our highly intelligent top man- 
agement people than in getting the story across to Janitor Joe Doakes.” 

As a whole, the “human interest” value of the contents of these house 
organs comes close to bordering on the “dull” side, especially if the “person- 
als” are disregarded. : 

This finding will also come as a shock to most industrial editors. Each one 
has created attractive layouts by the use of cartoons, photographs, and “gossip” 
columns. Undoubtedly, all such devices brighten up the house organ and 
really give it a “human interest” appeal. But equal attention has not been 
given to the use of the “human interest” tricks of writing so admirably set forth 
by Flesch in his little book, The Art of Plain Talk.* This is a must book for 
every industrial editor. In using it, however, one must remember that the 
readability yardstick contained in it is now obsolete. Flesch has wisely aban- 
doned a yardstick that attempted to combine “readability” and “human in- 
terest” into a single index. His new readability yardstick now yields a “read- 
ing ease index” and a “human interest index” separately. 


DETAILED FIGURES ON READABILITY 


The range of readability scores for all 34 entries in the 1948 MIEA contest 
was from 19.2 (very difficult, typical of scientific journals, and easily under- 
stood only by college-trained employees) to 64.9 (standard, typical of such 
magazines as Reader’s Digest, and easily understood by employees with 7th 


or 8th grade ability—about 75 per cent of U. S. adults). The average reading 
ease score for all 34 entries was 47.6. This is difficult writing, typical of aca- 
demic writing at a level higher than such quality magazines as Harper's 
(average reading ease =' 52.5; average human interest = 32.7), and easily 
understood only by employees who are high school graduates or who have 
had some college training. According to Flesch, only about 24 per cent of 
U. S. adults are capable of understanding text written at this level of difficulty. 


DETAILED FIGURES ON HUMAN INTEREST 


The range of “human interest” scores was from 9.1 (dull) to 43.0 (inter- 
esting). The average for all 34 house organs was 26.2 (interesting), which 
corresponds to the interest value of such magazines as Reader’s Digest. None 
was “highly interesting,” like The New Yorker, or “dramatic,” as some fasci- 
nating books of fiction might be scored. 


The human interest scores for different parts of these house organs were 
as follows: 


Type of Average Range of Interpretation of 
Articled Score Scores “Average Score” 
Personals 42 11 to 74 Highly interesting 

(The New Yorker) 
Informative 24 0 to 52 Interesting (Reader's Digest) 
Descriptive 17 0 to 86 Mildly interesting (trade — 
Historical 13 0 to 45 Mildly interesting (trade journals 


*R. Flesch, The Art of Plain Talk. New York: , Harper & Brothers, 1946, 210 pages, $2.50. 

5 The term “Personals” refers to “gossipy news” about particular em loyees ; “Informative” refers 

= items concerning current labor laws, unemployment and workmen’s compensation, safety rules, 
; “Descriptive” is a catch-all category of the straight news reporting type; and “Historical” 

‘fens deal with company history. 
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INTERPRETATION OF FINDINGS 


If one desires to reach unskilled employees, the reading ease score should 
be over 71. Employees with 7th or 8th grade educational ability can read mate- 
rial with a readability score of from 61 to 70. Flesch advises, however, that one 
should write at one level below the level indicated for a given type of audience. 
It is obvious that few house organs are written so as to reach employees in 
the lowest labor grades. The style approximates that of Harper’s Magazine 
rather than that of the slick-fiction or pulp magazines, which would, in general, 
be a more appropriate guide. It would appear that most house organs are writ- 
ten at too difficult a level for the average employee. 

One industrial editor in a letter to the authors asserted that Business Week 
is a good example of simplified writing. He stated that a high school sopho- 
more can readily understand it. Analysis of four weekly issues, with samples 
drawn from each of seven divisions, disclosed an average reading ease score 
of 58. This corresponds to that of a quality magazine such as Harper’s and 
indicates material that may be understood by high school sophomores. But to 
be readily understood by high school sophomores, it should be simplified still 
more to produce a reading ease score between 61 and 70. 

On the human interest side of the picture, there is also room for improve- 
ment. It is evident that Minnesota house organs, in general, need to increase 
the interest value of the printed page. This can be done by greatly increased 
use of personal pronouns, words with natural gender, such as Mary, brother, 
etc., and personal sentences which are spoken sentences, questions, sentences 


directly addressed to the reader, exclamations, etc., as suggested by Flesch 
in his book. 


OTHER ASPECTS OF INDUSTRIAL EDITING 


One should not confine one’s attention solely to the techniques of writing. 
There is also the problem of the mechanics of typography, including an easy- 
‘to-read style of type face, the use of caps and lower-case headlines instead of 
all caps, adequate size of type, etc.* The best example in the Minnesota contest 
was the “typographical dress” of the Star and Tribune Makers, house organ 
of the Minneapolis Star and Tribune. 

Finally, of more importance than any of the foregoing, is the personnel 
management and industrial relations effects of the contents of the house or- 
gans.’ In general, house organs should be edited by personnel-trained journa- 
lists who are an integral part of the personnel and industrial relations depart- 
ment.’ Unfortunately, too many house organs are assigned to public relations 
or to advertising and promotion. In these instances, the personnel viewpoint 
is not likely to be evident. 

The reason for the existence of these house organs, presumably, is to pro- 
mote better personnel and industrial relations. But our study of content, while 
obviously not so precise and objective, shows what appears to be a real de- 
ficiency. There is little or no evidence that top management has adopted a 


® See L. P. Nelson, “Employee Handbook Printing Practices,” Research and Technical Report No. 3. 
Minneapolis: Industrial Relations wor January, 1949, obtainable from Professional Colleges 
Re os University of Minnesota, $1.0 

Yoder, Personnel Management and Industrial Relations. Third Edition. New York: Prentice- 
"Ball 1948, 894 pages. $4.00. 
8A recent survey of 2, industrial editors revealed that only one-fifth (21.7 per cent) of them 
report to the Personnel Director or the Industrial Relations Director. See Reporting, International 
Council of Industrial Editors, October, 1948, pp. 1-3. 
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policy of “aggressively sharing information with employees” or of “earnestly 
seeking ways and means of including rank-and-file employees in the thinking 
and planning of the business as a joint enterprise.” Unless top management 
really becomes converted to the urgent necessity for this enlightened industrial 
relations point of view, industrial editors will continue to have their hands 
tied. A. R. Heron, Vice President and Director of Industrial Relations of the 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation of San Francisco, has put the case as strongly 
as anyone could in his Sharing Information with Employees and in Why Men 
Work.’ These two books are a must not only for the industrial editor but 
especially for his own top management and all the intermediate levels of man- 
agement down to the first-line supervisors. Unless top management and all 
other line management men adopt Heron’s views, one may safely predict that 
house organs will continue to be “pretty to look at” magazines with little or 
no vitality or impact on the human relations aspect of business and industry. 

The one Minnesota house organ in which this point of view seems to pre- 
vail is the little four-page Frame Maker put out by The Andersen Corporation 
of Bayport, Minn. In our opinion it is a model worthy of emulation. 


®A. R. Heron, Sharing Information with Employees, sees. $2.50, and Why Men Work, 1948, $2.75, 
published by Stanford University Press, Palo Alto, Calif 


Purpose of the Exit Interview 


HE exit interview, like any other interview is “a conversation with a purpose.” 
The purpose of the type of exit interview conducted in our personnel depart- 
ment is threefold: First, to reduce turnover; second, to improve efficiency; and 
third, to maintain good will toward the company. This is accomplished through 
an exchange of information: The interviewer obtains information from the sepa- 
rated employee; the separated employee obtains information from the interviewer. 


The information obtained by the interviewer should be such that, when prop- 
erly evaluated and acted upon, it will help to reduce turnover and increase efficiency 
by (1) improving selection, placement, orientation and training; (2) alleviating 


unsatisfactory or annoying working conditions or services; and (3) improving 
supervisory practices. 


The information received by the separated employee should maintain or in- 
crease his good will toward the company. He should leave the interview 
with (1) the feeling that he has been given a sympathetic, full and unbiased 
hearing; (2) an understanding, or at least a knowledge, of the company’s point 
of view; and (3) information of personal use and value to him concerning his 
insurance, hospitalization, and other benefits. 


—Sipney W. Koran, Personnel Manager, 
United Merchants & Manufacturers Inc., New York, N. Y. 











FEW FACTORS OR MANY?—AN ANALYSIS OF A 
POINT SYSTEM OF CLASSIFICATION 
By NORMAN LOCKE* 


That job evaluation systems are more elaborate than they need be is the conclu- 
sion reached by a number of recent studies (notably those conducted at Purdue 
University) and confirmed here by Mr. Locke’s report of another investigation. The 
Purdue studies indicated, for instance, that one three-factor job rating scale yielded 
almost the same results as an 1l-factor system: and in the case described by 
Mr. Locke, five factors in a nine-factor scale were found to be superfluous. Such 


findings deserve serious consideration, as does the claim that abbreviated rating 
scales are not favored by workers or supervisors. 


y boreg seems to be a healthy interest on the part of public agencies in 
trying out the newer techniques of personnel administration. One of 
these techniques is that of position classification by the point system. Point 
systems of evaluating duties and responsibilities are based on job factors 
which are judged to be common to all classes. From about five to 10 factors 
have been used, varying as the agencies deem one or another factor to be 
of value. 

The question of the number of factors is one which is met frequently 
in discussing the point system. On the whole, supervisors feel that a larger 
rather than a smaller number of factors is desirable. Of course, if an in- 
crease in job factors meant a corresponding increase in the value of the 
method, the wish for a large number would be justified. On the other hand, 
rating fewer factors would result in a more efficient administrative tool. 
For the past three years, a large state agency administering a public as- 
sistance program has been using the point system of classification, and the 
writer has been able to take advantage of their results for this study. The 
agency’s system is based upon a rating of 10 job factors, all but one of 
which are divided into several parts. Since 10 factors seemed a rather large 
number to the writer, especially since almost all are composed of the aver- 
age of several sub-factors, we set out to learn if any factors could be eliminated 
without harm to the end results. It was felt that if five factors would do the 
work of 10, the saving in rating time, scoring time, and further simplicity of 
administration would be appreciable. 

In using a point system, the procedures of classification are much the 
same as those followed by the usual classification methods. The employee 
whose job is to be surveyed completes a questionnaire, describing in detail 
the work he performs. Each distinct duty, task, or process is covered in a 
separate paragraph, and the percentage of time devoted to that duty noted. 
The employee next indicates the extent to which his work is checked, the 
titles of employees whom he supervises, the extent of this supervision, the 
name and title of his own supervisor, and the nature of supervision exer- 


*The author is Personnel Representative of the Federal Security Agency, with concern for the 
personnel programs of the state agencies in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware 
which participate in the grant-in-aid programs. However, the opinions expressed in this paper are 
his own, and not necessarily those of the Federal Security Agency. 

Notre: The writer wishes to thank Anna T. Reed for her help in much of the work in preparing 
this paper. 
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cised over his job. The job description sheet is then reviewed against the 
job factors. 


FACTORS UTILIZED 
The job factors used by the agency which form the basis of classification 


are: 


$. 


10. 


Status of work when received: 

. Availability of source material 

. Planning and analysis required 
Specificity of objectives 

. Existence of techniques 

e. Previous operations performed 
Procedure or processes followed: 

a. Extent of repetition 

b. Frequency of initiating plans and actions 
c. Required skills 

Variety and scope: 

a. Variety 

b. Subject matter 

c. Frequency of varied tasks 
Independence of action or decision: 
a. Type of supervision received 

b. Initiative exercised 

c. Authority exercised 

d. Extent of review of work 
Establishment or interpretation of policies, procedures, etc.: 
a. Establishment 

b. Interpretation , 

Qualifications standards : 

a. Formal education 

b. Skills and abilities 

c. Previous experience 

d. Knowledge 

Duration of in-service training period 
Review of actions and decisions of others: 
a. Extent of review 

b. Authority to change 

c. Type of operation 

Importance of final work results: 

a. Accuracy expected 

b. Effect of error 

c. Effect on scope of program 
Supervisory responsibilities : 

a. Type of supervision exercised 

b. Importance of work of unit 

c. Extent of supervisory action 

d. Means of supervisory control 


rt) 


ano 


A score ranging from zero to 10 is assigned each sub-factor by the 
classification analyst, who follows a guide in which various degrees of the 
sub-factors are indicated. Scores of the sub-factors are averaged to yield 
the score for each factor, with the averages, in turn, summed to reach the 
final total score. The total scores are compared with a previously determined 
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table of classification scores, and the employee’s classification, within reason- 
able limits, is then seen. 

In choosing the employees for this study, a number was desired suffi- 
ciently large to be significant, yet composed of a relatively homogeneous 
group, to be sure the results stemmed from the conditions of the study 
rather than the persons studied. The eventual choice was a group of 108 
clerical and stenographic workers employed by a county welfare board. The 
titles of these employees ranged up to a maximum of five levels in one 


occupational series. Classification scores for this group were already a 
matter of record. 


THE STATISTICAL APPROACH 


How to determine whether 10 factors are adequate, or too few, or, as 
suspected, too many? One effective way is by means of the correlation tech- 
nique, a statistical measure. The point system of classification assigns a 
score to each job factor. These scores can be compared and related. The 
extent to which there is a systematic correspondence between the job factors 
is shown by the correlation coefficient. As a homely example of correlation, 
let us assume that the height of a group of persons is measured, and then 
the length of their arms. The taller person tends to have a longer arm, as 
we observe. If we compare height and arm length for the group, we note a 
tendency for the two to go together. If the tallest person had the longest 
arm, and the second tallest person had the second longest arm, and so on 
down, the relation between the pairs of scores would be perfect, and the 
resulting coefficient would be 1.00. If there were no relationship between 
the two variables the coefficient would be zero. In other words, the correla- 
tion coefficient will show the extent of relationship between two sets of scores. 

Let us assume that height and arm length are correlated perfectly— 
the tallest person has the longest arm and so on. If this were so, it would 
not be necessary to measure both height and arm length to learn who ranked 
highest in each—one or the other would do. We could measure a person’s 
height and, finding that he ranked twelfth, say, in height, we would then 
know that he was twelfth in arm length. So, as a generalization we can 
say that with a very high correlation between two sets of scores, one as 
well as the other could be used as an indication of the function measured. 

To return to the point system, it was the writer’s feeling that some job 
factors used in the agency were like height and arm length in our assumed 
example, one the equivalent of the other, and that by intercorrelating all 
factors some indication of the degree of correspondence would be seen. If one 
or another of these factors correlated highly with others, it could be elimi- 
nated from the point system. 


DETERMINING RELIABILITY 


The first test to which the point system was subjected was a determina- 
tion of its reliability as a measuring device. The reliability of a test is ascer- 
tained by the way in which the test continues to give the same results when 
measuring the same group under the same conditions. In this instance, the 
function being measured was, of course, the position classification of the 
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group. If repeated application of the job factors always yields the same 
classification score for each of the employees thus job-rated, we can conclude 
that the job factors being used are a reliable measure of the employee’s 
classification. At times it is not practicable to give the same test on two 
separate occasions, in which case two forms of the same test are given at the 
same time, and the results of each compared. An alternate procedure is to 
divide the one test into two parts. This was the method used here. The scores 
on each job factor for every employee were listed. Then, to form the first 
part of the divided test, the scores of factors 1, 3, 5, 7, and 9 were added; 
and the scores of factors 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 were summed for the second 
part. The scores on factor 10 were found to be incomplete and were elimi- 
nated from the total at this point. The means by which the reliability, in turn, 
could be measured, is the statistical measure of correlation. The split-half 
method of determining reliability resulted in a coefficient of .98, which indi- 
cates that to a very high degree the point system is internally consistent. 

Once the reliability of the system was established, the next step was to 
learn the extent to which the number of job factors could be reduced, if they 
could be reduced at all. The only reasonable basis for not using every job 
factor would be a finding that two or more factors were evaluating the same 
aspect of the job. High correlations between the scores of various pairs of 
job factors would mean that both factors were measuring the same job 
element, and that one or the other factor could be eliminated. Low inter- 
correlations would mean that each of the job factors was relatively inde- 
pendent of the other and that each would have to be retained. 


HIGH INTERCORRELATIONS FOUND 


The first approach to intercorrelation was to compare the factors when 
grouped by class of position, rather than by employee. These classes were :. 
Principal Clerk, Advanced Clerk, Senior Clerk, Clerk, Junior Clerk, Stenog- 
rapher-Secretary, Senior Stenographer, Stenographer, Senior Typist, and 
Telephone Operator. Insofar as there were only 11 cases, the original 10 
factors and the total score, the rank-difference method of correlation was 
used. Each of the factors was correlated with every other, and with the 
total. The results of this, found in Table 1, show that all job factors, with 
the exception of that on supervision, were highly intercorrelated. 

The entire set of correlation coefficients were so close, when studied 
by class, it was felt that either the factors were homogeneous or the rank- 
difference coefficient was too coarse a measure. It was then decided to study 
the classification scores of all employees, taken without regard to class. 
Insofar as the classes were within the same broad occupational category, 
such a procedure seemed valid. Further examination of the separate scores 
making up the “establishment of policies” factor revealed that in many 
instances scores were zero. Though this is of value from the viewpoint of 
classification, it was felt that the statistical results would be biased by this 
skewing, so this half of the fifth job factor was dropped. 

The second set of intercorrelations followed the product-moment method, 
and represented the relations among the nine factors and total score. These 
were based on the 108 employees studied, and are shown in Table 2. The 
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Table 1 


RANK-DIFFERENCE INTERCORRELATION OF JOB FACTORS BY CLASS 


correlation coefficients in this set continue to be high, with the inference 
following that, to a large extent, all factors were measuring the same thing. 
This being so, several could well be eliminated. This would be like finding 
that one had been measuring height in inches and again in centimeters. If 
the inch measurement were dropped, the number representing height would 
be smaller but the results would be the same. In the present instance, the 
intercorrelations are all rather high, no one factor clearly standing out in 
any individual sense. 


In order to find any tendency for one or another job factor to be more 
highly correlated with all the others, all coefficients between the first factor 
and the remaining eight were averaged. Then all coefficients between the 
second factor and the others were averaged, and so on, until there were 
nine average coefficients. The correlation coefficient is not an arithmetic 
function, and because of this, averaging can be misleading: When such co- 
efficients are close in size, however, as in the present instance, averages can 
be used. The averages, in turn, were found to be close, as might be expected. 
Four averages were grouped slightly lower than the others, all at .85, and 
these were the ones in which we were most interested, because the lower the 
correlation the greater the independence of job factor. These were the aver- 
ages for factors 2, 5, 8, 9. The next highest coefficient was .88, not sig- 
nificantly different, true, but offering some basis of differentiation. 
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Table 2 
PRODUCT-MOMENT INTERCORRELATION OF JOB FACTORS BY EMPLOYEE 


FOUR FACTORS DEEMED SUFFICIENT 


What we did was this: We learned that each of the job factors being 
rated in the classification system was positively related, in varying degrees, 
to every other factor. The more closely the factors were related, the more 
we could be sure that one could be used for the other since both were 
measuring the same job element. The factors which were least related were 
then found to be: “Procedure or Processes Followed,” “Interpretation of 
Policies and Procedures,” “Review of Actions and Decisions of Others,” 
and “Importance of Final Work Results.” It was therefore concluded that by 
rating these four factors alone, the same relative results would be achieved 
as by using all nine. Inasmuch as a tenth factor, “Supervisory Responsibili- 
ties,” was dropped from the second part of this study, the factor should be 
used in rating until such time as the extent of its effectiveness is determined. 
The point system which we recommended is one composed of these five 
factors alone. 


CHECKING THE CONCLUSION 


Lest this study appear to be merely a type of statistical juggling, a check 
was made on the accuracy of the conclusion that, in classifying positions, 
four factors are as efficient as nine. A new toial score, composed of the sum 
of the four factors, was developed for each of the employees. This score 
could be substituted for the original score only if the relation between the 
employees’ ranks in the new score were comparable to that of the old. Once 
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more a correlation was run—this time between new score and original 
score. The correlation coefficient was .96, indicating a very high relationship 
between two sets of scores. In other words, four factors were doing the 
work of nine factors. The writer then felt that he could recommend the 
elimination of the superfluous five factors. 


“THE RORSCHACH IN INDUSTRY”—A CRITICISM AND A REJOINDER 


To THE EpITor 
Dear Sir: 


This writer finds that he must, as an industrial psychologist, reply to Dr. Brown’s 
article on the Rorschach in industry.* The compulsion grows out of certain knowledge 
that industrial executives, as consumers of tests, can be misled, and the conviction 
that psychologists serving industry have an obligation not to mislead either their clients 
or the readers of journals such as PERSONNEL. One can agree with some of Dr. Brown’s 
statements, but not all of them. Certainly one must take issue with a point of view 
apparently adopted. 

The Rorschach is primarily a clinical test, developed in a psychiatric setting. 
Its use has, perhaps unfortunately, been chiefly confined to clinical psychologists. One 
consequence of various circumstances, among which is the fact that pencil-and-paper 
tests of personality have not in general been useful, is that Rorschach testers have 
formed what is almost a cult. Members of the cult “feel” that the Rorschach 
technique is necessary for any understanding of people, and “feel” (a common word 
—— the initiate) that no statistical validation of the technique is necessary. 

his writer and colleagues similarly qualified to give advice to industry on 
testing problems object to such nonsense as detrimental to the extension of valid 
testing methods in personnel work. Frankly, the Rorschach is regarded by competent 
industrial psychologists as a long-shot technique to be studied and tried out, to be 
sure, but not adopted as a recommended procedure until its value is “proved” in 
the same sense that any personnel instrument must be validated. The Rorschach is 
a test evoking general, relatively uncontrolled responses from indefinite stimuli, viz., 
a particular set of inkblots. Conceivably, other inkblots could be chosen; any child 
can make them in profusion. Furthermore, other indefinite stimuli can be and have 
been used. Psychologists use, in their jargon, the general term “projective techniques” 
or “projective tests” to include a great variety of such methods. These methods have 
rightly attracted attention from experimental-minded people. They are not yet ready 
for exploitation as sound, experimentally substantiated devices for the measurement 
of personality. The Thematic Apperception Test, in one form or another, as well 
as the Rorschach, have received premature and ill-advised attention by reason of ~ 
recommendations from management consultants competent in some areas but rela-- 
tively ignorant about personnel testing, and also by reason of uncritical and misleading 
articles in several popular publications. 

The previous author makes some predictions and gives some warnings. With 
his first, and some of his third, a competent industrial psychologist must agree, es- 
pecially with his use of quotation marks in “research projects.” In his second: 
“Statisticians in the field of psychological measurement will apply the usual techniques 
of validation to the Rorschach and will come to the conclusion that it is not internally 
consistent or valid,’ followed by a caution to the reader not to accept such analyses 
at their face value, the deplorable attitude appears. The writer almost says “Don't 
trust scientific evidence, but take our word for it.” Not only the previous author, 
but others have indicated more openly that the tender merits of the Rorschach should 
not be rashly entrusted to that brash school of psychometricians who rudely demand 
facts and proof. One said, “If one is not a Rorschacher, one is incompetent to pass 
judgment on it, or even to collect data as to its value.” Dr. Brown is clearly off-side 


*“The Rorschach in Industry,” by Ralph R. Brown, Personner, May, 1948. 
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in this respect. His added remarks are disingenuous in the respect that psychometric- 
ians are just as aware of non-linear relationships, multiple criteria, and statistical 
difficulties as anybody. He rightly sees the limitations of crude, woodenly applied 
statistical techniques, but fails to mention that the same cautions apply to any test. 
The Rorschach cannot be singled out as the fair-haired child, not to be subject to 
the same rules as others. 

It is difficult to believe that the previous writer could mean what he said, much 
less what he implied. Scientific method is not an inflexible measuring gauge, but is a 
method of seeking truth, no matter how complicated, and of verifying hypotheses. 
An hypothesis has been called an “educated guess.” Insofar as the Rorschach is not 
a mere guess, it has a chance of demonstrating validity in some situations, just as 
other tests have demonstrated validity in some situations, In the hands of competent 
people the Rorschach will be accepted as rapidly as its worth is demonstrated. (In 
the absence’ of competent people, it may be accepted, together with other projective 
techniques, more rapidly than warranted, simply because they promise so much.) 
The propagandistic aspect, and premature promotion, is sufficiently illustrated by Dr. 
Brown’s opening remark: “With the publication of Dr. Gertha Williams’ article on 
the Rorschach technique in a recent issue of PERSONNEL, it becomes evident that this 
— measure has now reached the stage of formal recognition in the industrial 
e Ee 


Now, Dr. Williams’ article is actually an elementary exposition of the Rorschach, 
without any attempt at critical evaluation, together with some general ideas about 
research. As such, the article is not objectionable but it certainly did not open up a 
new era in industrial personnel testing; Dr. Williams probably doesn’t think so, either. 

What really irks the present writer is the implication that the Rorschach is the 
“underdog” among tests. From that, one is supposed to infer that truth about its 
virtues has in the past, or will in the future, be suppressed by unsympathetic industrial 
psychologists. This is poppycock, pure and simple. Industrial psychologists wish that 
one-tenth of what is claimed for the projective techniques were true and verifiable. 
Dr. Thurstone of the University of Chicago, for example, is an ideal exponent of the 
need for objective verification in the spirit of all science, but is entirely sympathetic 
(the writer may say from long personal and professional contact) toward efforts 
to get concrete results from the Rorschach or any other projective technique. I 
think he would say that good scientific work is characterized primarily by imaginative, 
original, and clever (his word) hypotheses, and that is just as important as verification. 
His superb experimental work is characterized by his catholicity towards hypotheses, 
and rightful denial that he is “anti” this or that. Most competent industrial psychologists 
have similar views. The firm to which this writer belongs has done continuous work 
for two years on a variety of personality testing, including the Rorschach and other 
projective techniques. 

Our preconceptions, in absence of proof, are as follows: 


1. We cannot accept, without proof, ihe enthusiastic judgment of a member 
of the Rorschach cult, although most of them are engaging, earnest, 

and interesting people. 

We think the chance of getting something valid from the projective 

techniques is worth the effort and research money expended. 

. We must use, and are using, methods of verification that are not pre- 
judicial for or against the tests studied. 

No recommendations or conclusions will be made until enough facts 

are collected and substantiated. 

We do not believe that a “new” test should be propagandized like a 

new religion or a new philosophy; let the facts determine the acceptance 

or rejection of any test or procedure. 


Most of us still want the facts — collected and evaluated by impartial people. 


nm fe & N 


Marion W. RicHarpson, Pu.D. 
Diplomate in Industrial Psychology; 
Director of Research 

Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
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To THE Epitor— 
Dear Sir: 


Dr. Richardson would probably agree that bias has no part in science. With this 
as our basic agreement, the writer would like to locate and root out the miscon- 
ceptions and implications contained in Dr. Richardson’s article in order that we may 
come together in an atmosphere conducive to understanding. Bias is clearly indicated 
in Dr. Richardson’s statement, “Frankly, the Rorschach is regarded by competent 
industrial psychologists as a long-shot technique to be studied . .. .” In other words, 
if one accepts Rorschach he is not a competent industrial psychologist. This inclina- 
tion on the part of Dr. Richardson to appoint himself as spokesman for the com- 
petent class of industrial psychologists compels the writer, even at the risk of boring the 
reader, to list some qualifications. The writer is not only a Diplomate in Industrial 
Psychology, but he is also included in the American Men of Science. He has not only 
worked as a consultant to industry for a number of years, but he has also been 
employed by industry—was in organization planning with U. S. Steel and was on 
the staff of the Vice President at Crosley Corporation. The writer objects to being 
considered a neophyte or a swami. 

In Dr. Richardson’s opinion, Rorschach workers form a “cult”; their language 
is a “jargon.” In speaking of the inkblots he states, “Conceivably, other inkblots 
could be chosen; any child can make them in profusion.” This statement is partially 
true, but it has nothing whatever to do with the validity of the Rorschach. It simply 
reflects Dr. Richardson’s unfamiliarity with Rorschach theory. Clearly a false im- 
pression may result from Dr. Richardson’s attempts to transfer statements and 
attitudes of other Rorschach workers to the writer. Note where he states, “One said, 
‘If one is not a Rorschacher, one is incompetent to pass judgment on it, or even to 
collect data as to its value. Dr. Brown is clearly off-side in this respect.” While 
Dr. Richardson did not charge the writer with this statement, his manner of presenta- 
tion would easily lead to such a false assumption. 

In light of the attitude expressed by Dr. Richardson toward Rorschach: and 
Rorschach workers, together with his obvious unfamiliarity with Rorschach theory, 
it would not be difficult to predict the results of his research efforts. This is the 
reason for this writer’s statement, “Statisticians in the field of psychological measure- 
ment will apply the usual techniques of validation to the Rorschach and will come 
to the conclusion that it is not internally consistent or valid.” 

After emotion is culled out of Dr. Richardson’s comments, the reader will find 
that we have two major points of disagreements: (1) The validity of the Rorschach 
and (2) the value of a clinical test in industry. The writer does not believe it is 
necessary to discuss the question of “cultism”’ or what other “Rorschachers” have 
- = to state that Dr. Richardson’s remarks do not apply to this writer or to 

is article. 

As to validity, Dr. Richardson must know that there are many studies which 
indicate the effectiveness of the Rorschach in diagnosis and measurement, particularly 
in the fields of clinical psychology and psychiatry. I am appending a list of such studies. 
The fact that the Rorschach is routinely employed in psychiatric hospitals and mental 
hygiene clinics, together with the fact that it is being taught in many or most univer- 
sities, should be considered as reasonable evidence that the Rorschach is making a 
practical contribution to personality measurement. We cannot simply assume that all 
Rorschach supporters are jugheaded cultists. Furthermore, there are no grounds 
for the opinion that Rorschach workers avoid research. The numerous research 
publications refute this idea. As to statistics, the very nature of the Rorschach and 
the concepts basic to interpretation call for more perspicacity in statistical analysis 
than has been demonstrated by statisticians to date. The concern of the Rorschach 
workers is not statistics, but the misapplication of statistics by those who do not 
understand the nature of the material with which they are dealing. 

With reference to point of issue number two—the value of a clinical test in 
industry—Dr. Richardson makes the statement, “The Rorschach is primarily a clinical 
test, developed in a psychiatric setting.” The implication here is that a clinical test 
is not suited to business, and a number of industrial psychologists agree with Dr. 
Richardson. This point of view is indeed unfortunate, particuluarly when it is held 
by those who are influential in the development and training of industrial psychologists. 
It means that many trainees are not being given the clinical background which is © 
essential to understanding personality and its measurement. 

Admittedly, the Rorschach was developed in a psychiatric setting, but this does 
not lessen its value in industry. Dr. Richardson and his colleagues cannot believe 
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that the neurotic and the psychopath are only to be found in clinics and institutions. 
The life histories of these people show that they have been hired and fired by many 
companies before winding up in a clinic. These are the job-hoppers, the malcontents, 
and the screwballs. These are the supervisors who project their maladjustments 
upon the employees. These are the irritable, the moogy, the indifferent, the confused 
people who are so costly to industrial efficiency. These are the people who upset 
aptitude test predictions, who lower morale, who are accident-prone, and who promote 
ulcers in executives. There can be no question of the need for a clinical tests and a 
clinical approach in industry. 

The Editor has asked me to be brief. I have already exceeded my space 
allowance. It would be a pleasure, however, to debate these issues with Dr. Richardson, 
either privately or publicly. 

RacpH R. Brown, Px.D. 

Diplomate in Industrial Psychology 
Consulting Psychologist 

United Industrial Services 

602 Terrace Plaza Building 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


REFERENCES ON RORSCHACH VALIDITY* 


1. Buhler, Charlotte, Buhler, Karl, and Lefever, D. Weltz. Development Of the 
Basic Rorschach Score With Manual Of Directions. Rorschach Standardization 
Studies No. 1, 1948. Published by the authors. 190 pages. Pages 109 to 123 cover 
reliability and validity. The authors find statistically significant differences 
between scores on “normals” compared with neurotics, psychopaths, and psycho- 
tics of various types. 

2. Hertz, Marguerite R., Rorschach: Twenty Years After. Rorschach Research 
Exchange, Vol. V, No. 3, July, 1941, pp. 90-129. The author lists 341 references 
and presents a complete discussion of validity, covering results and problems. 
An excellent reference for those interested in problems of validity. 

3. Munroe, Ruth L. Prediction Of The Adjustment And Academic Performance 
Of College Students. Applied Psychology Monographs No. 7, September, 1945. 
A study of 348 entering students by the “Inspection Technique.” Results were 
checked over a two-year period. 


*Space does not permit a oumaiete list of references, but the works listed above will supply the 
reader with some significant information. 











VISION FOR THE JOB 


By HEDWIG S. KUHN, M.D. 


Joint Committee on Industrial Ophthalmology 
American Medical Association 


By implementing the principle of “eyes for the job,” an all-round plant eye program 
will more than repay its cost in terms of higher production, reduced waste, and 
decreased accidents and lost time. In this article Dr. Kuhn draws on the combined 
experience and research findings of members of the Joint Committee on Industrial 
Ophthalmology to outline briefly the elements of an effective employee vision 
program.* 


oo it is realized that 15 per cent of workers in manufacturing industry 
suffer from serious defects in vision and that an equal number have 
minor visual defects, the advantages to both management and employees of 
an adequate plant eye program are self-evident. Such a program must be 
both corrective and protective; its cornerstone must be a visual survey con- 
ducted by a qualified specialist; and its operation must be on a continuing 
basis. Unfortunately, management is frequently “sold” on superficial visual 
surveys and so-called corrective programs by unqualified and sometimes 
unethical personnel, with far from satisfactory results. 

The content of a sound eye protection and correction program for em- 
ployees is as variable as the types of industrial plants themselves. Thus, a 
steel mill has visual needs that vary widely among departments. Common 
labor calls for little visual refinement, and here the objective would be merely 
to secure accurate records of acuity for legal purposes. In the case of inspectors 
and assorters, much more detailed and complete information about the eyes 
is required. Precision industries—aircraft manufacture, small-parts assembly, 
and a multitude of others—frequently need employees with visual refinements 
of great exactitude. Work in some industries, such as machine and welding 
shops, is particularly hazardous to the eyes; other occupations hold no eye 
risks at all but instead require top quality visual performance. 

The various phases of an all-inclusive industrial eye program may be 
listed as follows: 

1. Determination of types of eye hazards and protective equipment for 
each. 

First aid and emergency eye care in plant. 

Application of modern medical and surgical techniques to eye injuries. 
Relationship of illumination and color to visual efficiency. 
Orientation of eye specialist and management. 

The visual survey. 

Establishment of pre-employment and pre-placement minimum visual 
standards. 

The corrective program. 


oe NAMA WH 


TYPES OF EYE HAZARDS AND PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT FOR EACH 


Eye hazards in industry include: 
1. Solid objects striking the exposed eye—wood, metal, and glass as 


* Requests from readers for further information to aid in appraising their plant eye programs, or 
in installing such programs, will be welcomed by the Joint Committee. Address: Dr. Hedwig S 


o. Secretary, Joint Committee on Industrial Ophthalmology, 112 Rimbach Street, Hammond, 
ndiana, 
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well as chemical splashes; fumes; droplet contamination of the air ; 
and such liquid or solid chemicals as caustics, acids, and detergents. 

2. Chemicals that injure the eye through systemic action—methylalcohol, 
naphtha, phenol, tetryl, mercury, and others. 

3. Radiation hazards—ultraviolet (welding); infra-red (heat); and, 
more recently, the rays of nuclear reaction, which doubtless will be- 
come a major hazard in the industrial world of the future. 

The design, composition, and controlled resistance values of eye-protec- 
tive equipment have been carefully determined by safety engineers and research 
workers in connection with each type of hazard, and with due consideration 
to the comfort of the employee. Where the impact is frontal, side-shields 
(plastic or screen) can be used. Close-fitting cup-type goggles are employed 
around dust, acid, and fume hazards. If necessary, eye protection can be 
incorporated into face masks. Various types of filter lenses are built into 
standard safety eyewear when the hazard is ultra-violet or infra-red exposure. 
Government specifications control the manufacture of all standard eye pro- 
tection equipment in the United States. (These specifications can be obtained 
from the Bureau of Labor Standards, U. S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 

The installation of a good eye protection program involves much more, 
however, than selecting equipment from a manufacturer’s catalog and dis- 
tributing it to employees. For maximum success, the following essentials 
must be observed : 

1. The program must be the product of teamwork, developed and ap- 
proved by preliminary informal conferences with the safety director, 
medical or nursing staff, industrial relations department, and union 
representatives. 

2. The choice of type of eye-protection equipment must be based on an 

- actual plant survey, to determine the existing eye hazards and the 

proximity of workers to each other. (The latter important factor is 
often overlooked in selecting the appropriate type of equipment.) 
Once the choice of specific protective eyewear has been agreed upon, 
a policy should be formulated and adhered to without exception. 

3. Plano goggles must not be kept in the tool chest but should be fitted 
and dispensed to every employee who does not wear or need corrective 
glasses. Employees who are required to wear plano goggles are the 
ones most likely to gripe and resist the use of protective equipment, 
since they have never known the nuisance of wearing glasses. They 
consequently need special care in fitting and adjusting, special sales- 
manship, and special attention. 

4. Where need for safety lenses is indicated, employees who already 
wear personal glasses should have their proper prescriptions made 
into case-hardened safety glasses. These prescriptions should be based 
on the individual’s job needs and work distances, which requirements 
may differ from those of his personal dress glasses. 

5. Any employee whose visual acuity is low in either eye, and who does 
not already wear glasses, should be refracted before plano goggles are 
issued, to make sure that his acuity cannot be heightened. 

6. All prescription safety eyewear should be the responsibility of the 
eye specialist, who must see that arrangements are made for check- 
ing the finished safety glasses and ascertain that they are delivered 
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to the employee for whom they were prescribed and are properly 
adjusted to his face. 
7. An adequate goggles repair and maintenance system must be set up, 
since this is the key to the success of an eye-protection program. 
8. The designing or redesigning of machinery with special thought to 
eye conservation should not be overlooked. Here, the advent of plastic 
machine shields has helped substantially to reduce eye accidents. 


FIRST AID AND EMERGENCY EYE CARE 


In every plant, large or small, a designated individual on each shift 
should be responsible for emergency care of all kinds, including eye care. 
However, a lay person must not be authorized to do anything more than 
merely irrigate and flush out the eyes. All first-aid stations should be properly 
equipped for emergency eye work. 

A nurse should always function under standing orders laid down by the 
eye specialist. She needs to be carefully instructed in all necessary pro- 
cedures, including how to examine an eye. She requires adequate illumination 
and magnification. She should know how to sterilize droppers and medicine 
glasses to avoid contamination of stock solutions; why treating an eye is in a 
wholly different category from dressing a cut finger ; how to recognize serious 
trouble from a patient’s history in the absence of visual trauma. The contents 
of her eye tray should be scrutinized by the eye physician. And, finally, man- 
agement must support her in fulfilling her standing orders and instructions. 


ILLUMINATION AND COLOR 


Significant developments have occurred in the field of industrial illumina- 
tion during the last eight years. With the advent of fluorescent lighting and 
with our increased knowledge of color values in light bulbs, we find a wide 
choice of equipment designed for specific types of work. While the eye spe- 
cialist cannot replace the qualified illuminating engineer, he must possess 
some knowledge of the difference between incandescent and fluorescent light- 
ing; he must be aware of the significance of color values (daylight, white, 
rose) ; and he must be familiar with the growing research data on specific 
illumination levels (foot-candle power) and brightness values (foot lamberts). 
The “American Recommended Practice of Industrial Lighting,” established 
by the American Standards Association and now under revision, provides an 
excellent guide for industry. Most eye specialists feel that the physical 
functions of the eye have been somewhat neglected by illuminating engineers 
and that too little consideration has been given to ocular fatigue. Eventually, 
however, an acceptable scientific scale will doubtless be set up. 

In the field of color of the working environment itself, many advances 
have been registered. These are concerned both with the psychology of the 
worker and with the fatigue resulting from improper contrasts or glare-reflect- 
ing surfaces. The realistic and brilliant work of Faber Birren has debunked 
many violent and extremist recommendations made to industry for wall, floor, 
and ceiling paint colors. An industrial safety color code has been developed 
by DuPont under which red designates a fire hazard, green means medical 
equipment or first aid, and yellow or orange denotes moving parts or stairways. 


THE VISUAL SURVEY 


A company that does not know exactly what its employees can or cannot 
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see is at a considerable disadvantage from a medico-legal, from a protection, 
and from a production standpoint. A survey to secure accurate visual data 
can be conducted very simply and practically. The actual mechanics of or- 
ganizing the survey vary with local requirements and facilities. Appreciation 
of management and employee problems and needs is of prime importance, as 
it is this knowledge that governs the eye specialist’s choice of the visual 
testing techniques best suited to the particular plant. 

Sometimes the only information needed is an accurate record of distance 
and near acuity. This can be obtained in many instances by careful use of the 
Snellen chart, preferably projected so that it cannot be memorized. Frequently, 
however, it is essential to secure detailed information on all distance and near 
visual skills. Here, the use of one of the several batteries of visual tests is 
vastly superior to a time-consuming sequence of individual tests such as are 
employed in eye specialists’ offices (though the latter can be used if desired). 

There are at present, to the writer’s knowledge, three instruments for 
determining visual skills: the Telebinocular, the Sight Screener, and the 
Ortho-Rater, each of which has proved useful in industry. However, it is not 
the testing device as such that is of first importance; the primary requisite 
is a thorough understanding of the why and how of a visual survey, what is 
going to be done with the information after it is obtained, and what the 
research possibilities are. In other words, the follow-up is infinitely more 
important than the survey proper, and here is where the eye specialist 
makes his greatest contribution and where ethical standards must be main- 
tained on a high plane. Following the survey of a plant or department, the 
records and data obtained are reviewed by the specialist, who indicates, among 
other things: which employees should and which need not be referred for 
further examination and attention; whether a worker should be transferred 
from his present job to another (this is rarely necessary) ; and what type of 
corrective eyewear would assist the employee in his work. 


PRE-EMPLOYMENT AND PRE-PLACEMENT STANDARDS 


Minimum visual standards for employment are usually set by each plant 
in the light of state compensation laws. Where states have a second-injury 
fund or a waiver clause, industry can and does hire men with only one eye, 
for instance, without the risk involved where such funds do not exist. How- 
ever, if a company in a state without second-injury funds employs a one-eyed 
man who subsequently loses his second eye, the settlement must be for the 
loss of a total man, not an eye. 

After an applicant has been hired by a company, he is assigned to a 
specific job on the basis of various personal qualifications—e.g., education, 
training, experience, intelligence quotient, and aptitudes. Similarly, he requires 
a definite pattern of visual aptitudes or, to use a better term, visual skills. 
Basic visual skills of prime importance in industry are: distance acuity (with 
and without correction) ; near acuity (with and without correction) ; muscle 
balance (distance and near); stereopsis; and color appreciation. The eye 
specialist can assist management and the employment director in establishing 
preliminary basic visual standards for certain jobs even before a survey and 
statistical analysis are made. For instance, we know that a crane operator 
needs excellent distance acuity, normal depth perception, and normal muscle 
balance. On the other hand, the many combinations of near vision skills re- 
quired for meticulous inspection or for small-parts assembly are difficult to 
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predict except empirically without the assistance of a preliminary statistical 
study. If we are allergic to statistics (as is frequently the case), we may in 
these latter cases neglect careful statistical validation before we establish 
visual requirements. This should be avoided, particularly since these same 
analytical procedures yield much new information. Studies of this type are 
discussed at length in Professor Joseph Tiffin’s work.* Many specific visual 
profiles have already been statistically determined, and these can be adopted 
at once as pre-placement standards without further analysis. For instance, a 
clerk’s job has the same visual requirements in one plant as in another. Truck 
or tractor drivers, drill press operators, and many other job categories com- 
mon to industry each have a known pattern of visual skills. 

It must be emphasized that minimum visual standards are a yardstick 
only—that industry has the right to hire any applicant whether he does or 
does not fit the yardstick. These standards serve merely as a guide in job 
assignment to help avoid the costly error of placing a square peg in a round 
hole. Known visual patterns are of maximum value in placing workers who 
must first undergo an intensive apprenticeship training, such as is the case 
in textiles, small-parts assembly, printing, etc. Here, the old-fashioned method 
of eliminating trained people on the basis of “trial and error” as training 
proceeds is an inefficient and expensive procedure. 


THE CORRECTIVE PROGRAM 


The remedial program involves making the necessary arrangements for 
refracting employees who either need to have their present glasses brought 
up to date (giving them the best possible acuity) or need to be provided with 
true occupational glasses (safety or regular) designed for unusual work dis- 
tances. It is important to realize that the mine inspector and the carpenter, 
for example, often must see overhead; and here perhaps an upside-down 
bifocal is indicated. Again, an electrician or a draftsman working at blueprints 
tacked to a table at arm’s length requires a different pair of glasses than he 
needs for a 14-inch reading distance, especially if he is more than 40 years 
old. Presbyopic individuals who must read dials at eye level, or higher, re- 
quire special attention in this age of gauges, dials, meters, and slide rules. 

Where the greatest attention and care are called for is in refracting for 
abnormally close, near point distances. A looper working at eight inches 
certainly cannot wear the same prescription lenses that she wears for ordinary 
use, no matter what her age is. Orthoptic training instituted before an appli- 
cant is assigned to such work will increase her comfort and efficiency, and 
such training can rehabilitate an older skilled worker. On the other hand, 
attempting to alter a lens as a result of discovering a theoretical difference of 
an astigmatic axis which has been worn for many years may cause great 
discomfort to a draftsman. Proofreaders, sewing machine operators, com- 
positors, textile mill operators, small-parts assembly employees—all these and 
many more skilled workers require utmost consideration in refracting for 
their true occupation work distances. The actual percentage of individuals 
needing special glasses for unusual work distances and unable to use them 


for ordinary purposes is small, but in this group fall some of industry’s most 
critical jobs. 


* A list of these studies may be obtained from the Industrial Vision Institute, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

















INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH AT 
UNIVERSITIES—A PROGRESS REPORT: II 


To keep readers abreast of the important research projects which 
have been completed or are under way at nearly 50 universities, 
PERSONNEL inaugurated with its March issue a series of reports from 
university research bureaus outlining the present status of their re- 
search in industrial relations and personnel administration and sum- 
marizing some of the salient findings that have emerged. The following 


group of reports concludes the series, which it is planned to repeat 
hereafter once a year. 


PuRDUE UNIVERSITY 


DIvIsION OF EDUCATION AND APPLIED PsyCHOLOGY 
OccUPATIONAL RESEARCH CENTER 
Joseph Tiffin 
Professor of Industrial Psychology 


The research in the Occupational Research Center is under the joint 
supervision of Joseph Tiffin, C. H. Lawshe, N. C. Kephart, and E. J. 
McCormick. The unit also conducts an Industrial Personnel Testing Insti- 
tute and an Industrial Vision Institute. These institutes are attended only by 
men from industry, not by regularly enrolled Purdue students. 

Purdue University has worked with the Bausch and Lomb Optical Com- 
pany to provide industry with a portable instrument, the Ortho-Rater, which 
measures visual skills at the optical equivalent of 26 feet and at 13 inches. 
The visual skills tested by the Ortho-Rater include vertical and lateral phoria, 
acuity, depth perception, and color discrimination. 


Projects Recently Completed 


Industrial Vision Research. Data from many companies have made it 
possible to develop “Visual Performance Profiles” for hundreds of different 
jobs. These profiles, when compared with an individual’s visual skills, show 
immediately whether the employee’s visual skills are adequate for the job in 
question. The profiles thus identify those employees who are working under 
a visual handicap in terms of their particular job. One study was conducted 
to see whether minimum or maximum visual skill standards were to be 
employed in the construction of the visual skills profiles. This study showed 
that the minimum standards are preferable since there are many jobs that 
do not show an appreciable increment in performance with a corresponding 
increase in visual skill after the visual skill has reached a certain magnitude 
although, in general, the better the visual skill the higher the likelihood of 
superior performance. 

Another project was completed which indicated that visual acuity require- 
ments for the job studied are general and relative and not specific and absolute 
and that the use of standardized (or composite) profiles instead of individual 
profiles can be used with success in differentiating low- from high-criterion 
employees. 

Occupational Analysis. Considerable research has been conducted in the 
field of job evaluation. Some of these studies have been concerned with the 
practicability of using simplified job evaluation systems to produce essentially 
the same practical results as longer scales currently in use. 
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Other studies have been conducted demonstrating the importance of 
analyzing personnel data to detect significant relationships. One such study, 
for example, showed that tenure in a certain department of one company was 
significantly related to the amount of education, marital status, and number 
of dependents of the employee. 

Another study was concerned with discovering predictive measures for 
tenure that can be applied at time of placement. A new method for reading 
the employment questionnaire was developed. This involves the adaptation 
of a template cut to show only the data pertinent to a given job. 

In order to throw light on the use of manipulative tests in industry, a 
study was completed which stressed considerations for proper use of these 
tests and pointed out areas in which the tests were not being properly used. 
This study emphasizes the re-design of employee rating and record-keeping 
systems as a method for affording better criteria and stresses the use of 
proper job and factor analyses in test development and test selection. 


Labor-Management Relations Studies. Researches concerning morale 
have been completed which were directed toward the morale value of various 
aspects of the job situation. Another morale study was conducted for the 
purpose of discovering the attitude toward the company that existed in 
various sub-groups in an employee population. These attitudes were com- 
pared with the attitudes existing in the same sub-groups three years later 
to determine the effect of employee personnel practices which prevailed during 
the intervening period. 

The nature of grievances in a given industrial situation has been the 
concern of a study designed to bring about a better understanding of the 
problems between labor and management. In this instance it was found that 
the grievers had held more jobs, had worked longer, had received more raises, 
had a higher annual income, had a lower credit standing, had more garnish- 
ments, had the highest known debts, and had more education than those 
employees who were classified as non-grievers. 

Diagnostic Instrument Development. One investigation was conducted 
to explore the possibility of obtaining as high a predictive value as possible 
for the time spent in testing applicants. This study resulted in a modification 
of the Wherry-Doolittle test selection method which makes it possible to obtain 
the highest possible multiple correlation in the minimum testing time. 

Studies have been conducted in which the paired comparison technique 
is shown not to be an unwieldy technique for rating performance of indus- 
trial employees. If the Purdue Employee Comparison System for rating 
job performance is used, the reliability and validity of the paired comparison 
technique is made readily available for use in industrial situations. 

A test designed to identify men or boys who are mechanically inclined 
and who are likely to succeed on jobs of a mechanical nature has been devel- 
oped. Scores on this test, The Purdue Mechanical Adaptability Test, are 
relatively unrelated to intelligence as measured by various standard intelligence 
tests. 

A new test of manual dexterity has been developed. This test, The 
Purdue Pegboard, has been found in numerous plants to be a very helpful 
device in selecting employees for manual repetitive jobs. 


Work in Progress 


At the present time many research projects are being conducted by the 
Occupational Research Center. Some of these researches are designed to be 
applicable ultimately to industrial and personnel situations, but, in view of 
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their present stage of development, they have been excluded from this summary 
in order to favor studies more directly concerned with industrial and personnel 
problems. 

Industrial Vision Research. Two studies under way are directed toward 
refining industrial vision measurement techniques. These studies deal with 
acuity as related to brightness contrast, and acuity as measured tachistoscopi- 
cally, and as measured by the Ortho-Rater. 

Other studies involving industrial vision are concerned with the relation 
of visual skills to efficiency on industrial jobs, and to performance on a typical 
inspection job. One study concerns the relation of accident experience to field 
of vision; another involves the relationship between visual skills and per- 
formance on samples of clerical tasks. The effects of change in the visual 
environment upon worker efficiency, the effects of illumination upon acuity, 
the changes in job efficiency as measured by industrial criteria, with age, and 
an analysis of some 5,000 sets of visual skill test scores on 12 visual skills to 
determine the number of fundamental visual skills present complete the major 
researches on industrial vision that aré now in progress. 

Occupational Analysis. Further work is being done on the relation be- 
tween the results obtained from a three-factor job evaluation system and the 
results obtained from using the standard N.E.M.A. job evaluation system. 
Further work is also being done on the analysis of personnel data in terms of 
accident experience, absenteeism, and upgrading. 

Another study concerns the interest and personality characteristics of 
10-cent-store managers. Work is being done to objectify job analysis pro- 
cedures for purposes of setting up personnel requirements for use in clerical 
test construction. An investigation of “torque perception” ability among 
users of micrometers is also being conducted. 

Management-Employee Relations. The researches in progress in this 
field are related to the adequacy of standard employee handbooks. One project 
involves handbook readability and the other involves eye appeal. 

Diagnostic Instrument Development. Development and standardization 
of employee morale, development of an interest test for rank-and-file indus- 
tion tests for weather stripping salesmen, development and standardization of 
an industrial mathematics test, extension of a new approach to measurement 
of employee morale, development of an interest test for rank and file indus- 
trial employees, validity and reliability studies on the nascent Purdue Clerical 
Adaptability Test are all under way. One other study investigating factor and 
cluster analysis techniques as a means of uncovering and identifying sub- 
groups within a society completes the picture of research work now in progress 
at Occupational Research Center. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
BuREAU OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


John W. Riegel, Director 


Employee Benefit Plans in Operation 


This project was initiated in 1946. It has involved a study of benefit 
plans and practices in approximately 1,000 companies. Their replies to printed 
questionnaires and the supplementary information which they submitted have 
provided a broad base for the study. In order to obtain an evaluation of 
‘these programs the investigator visited approximately 50 companies in 25 
industries to review experience in this field. 
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The first draft of the manuscript has been completed and the final re- 
vision is in process. Publication of the findings will probably occur in the 
summer or early fall of 1949. 

The report deals with the objectives and values of private pension plans, 
the basic provisions of such plans, financing of retirement plans, maximizing 
the values of retirement plans, collective bargaining on welfare funds, group 
life insurance, accident and sickness coverage, hospital and other related 
benefits. A statistical appendix summarizes the provisions of plans of various 
types in a considerable number of industries. 

The study has been made by Jay V. Strong. 


SurvEY RESEARCH CENTER 
Human Relations in Industry 


In July of 1946 the Survey Research Center embarked on a long-range 
program of research in the field of human relations.1 The program is spon- 
sored and supported by a grant from the Office of Naval Research. Additional 
support has come from the cooperating companies. The objectives of the pro- 
gram are twofold: (1) to discover the causal conditions making for a high 
level of group performance; (2) to discover the causal conditions making for 
a high level of worker satisfaction and morale. 

Specifically, the program is concerned with such questions as: What 
types of supervisory practice and managerial philosophy produce the most 
effective group functioning and make for the greatest amount of individual 
satisfaction of group members? What types of organizational structure and 
company policy make for maximum motivation and productivity? 

The first phase of the program utilizes modern survey methods with 
depth interviewing, elaborate pre-testing and research design to determine the 
relationship between productivity, morale, and related factors. Th second phase 
of the program calls for the translation of these findings into the everyday 
operation of companies to test further the nature of the findings, to develop 
general principles, and to discover the most effective techniques for utilizing 
research results. 

Surveys have thus far been made in four large organizations: the home 
office of the Prudential Insurance Company, the Detroit Edison Company, an 
automobile manufacturing concern, and a railroad. In the Prudential project 
highly comparable groups which differed in productivity were studied care- 
fully with detailed interviews of all rank-and-file employees and all super- 
visory personnel in the matched groups. Some of the results of this study 
are reported in AMA’s recently issued Personnel Series No. 120 and are 
available in a brochure published last December by the Survey Research 
Center. 

The Detroit Edison project was a comprehensive study of all employees, 
both supervisory and non-supervisory. All non-supervisory employees filled 
out an elaborate paper-and-pencil questionnaire. On the basis of this ques- 
tionnaire, high and low morale groups in the organization were selected for 
intensive interviewing. In addition, all levels of supervision and management 
were personally interviewed in sessions lasting from two to four hours. 
The materials from this study are still being analyzed, and they will provide 
information not only on various dimensions of employee morale and their 


1 The outlines of this program of research are described in AMA’s Personnel Series No. 120. It is 
impossible in this brief summary to do more than indicate the scope of the program. The 
of the different research projects are too extensive to be summarized here. 
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determinants but also on the interrelationships between managerial and super- 
visory philosophy and practice at all levels in the organization. 


In the automotive factory, the study centered about the problem of 
union-management relations. This research project consisted of three parts: 
(1) detailed interviews with a cross-section of rank-and-file workers in the 
production departments; (2) intensive interviews with almost all union 
stewards and union officers; (3) similar interviews with almost all foremen 
and supervisors. Comparisons are thus possible of the way in which foremen, 
stewards, and rank-and-file workers perceive the same problems. Analysis of 
these data will also show the degree of agreement and disagreement in values 


of union members and of foremen and the reasons for such agreement and 
disagreement. 


The research project on the railroad is still in process. The first part of 
this project was a productivity study similar to the Prudential design. High 
and low section gangs were studied to get at the reasons for differences in 
productivity. 

The second phase of the program dealing with the application of findings 
to practical operations is already under way. A training program is in process 
at a large company in which the findings of the Prudential study are being 
put into practice. After this experimental change in the operations of the 
company, an evaluation will be made in terms of productivity and morale 
measures. In another large organization a novel method has been worked out, 
in cooperation with the officers of the company, for feeding back research 
results to obtain maximum utilization. 


Additional studies are planned for the current year to find out whether 
the principles thus far discovered hold true in a wide variety of industrial 
situations. As the basic principles governing human relations in industry 
emerge, emphasis will be shifted to studies of the way in which they can be 
applied to specific situations to increase productivity and to improve morale, 


DEPARTMENT OF PsyCHOLOGY 


The research in supervisory training initiated four years ago is con- 
tinuing in two large industries. The program is designed to increase partici- 
pation at all levels. This work has a number of phases. The first step was 
to determine content and training procedures; the second, to obtain support 
for the program from higher management; the third,-to measure attitude 
changes in those supervised as well as changes in the behavior of those re- 
porting to a given supervisor. 

Case history material supports the usefulness of the training when it is 
practiced. This has raised the very real problem of determining the nature 
of the barriers ta carrying out the methods taught in training. To determine 
the nature of these barriers, as well as determine some of the values of the 
training, an attitude survey is being carried out by the Survey Research 
Center in conjunction with the training program. In addition, techniques for 
overcoming barriers are being tested by the use of conference procedures and 
follow-up training. 

Certain phases of conference procedures are also being tested under 
experimental conditions. The specific problem is to determine whether or not 
a conference leader can use his office to improve the quality of a group’s 
thinking without supplying this quality himself. 

This study is being conducted by Norman R. F. Maier. 
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New Selection Tests for Supervisors 


A study is currently being conducted in a large midwestern utility com- 
pany to identify certain measurable characteristics related to the ability to 
handle the human relations aspect of supervision. A test to measure one’s 
ability to size up persons from brief descriptions, and to predict their reaction 
to certain social situations, is proving to discriminate successfully between 
the good and poor leaders. Certain biographical and interest items are also 
showing a significant relationship to the criterion measure of leadership ability. 

This study is being conducted by Herbert H. Meyer. 


Studies in the Development of Scales for the Evaluation of Jobs 


A series of investigations in the evaluation of clerical jobs has resulted 
in the development of two kinds of scales which are suitable for making inter- 
job discriminations. Try-outs of these scales have demonstrated that they are 
easy to administer and yield results which compare quite favorably to those 
yielded by the factor comparison and point evaluation methods. (G. A. Satter.) 


The Application of Correlational Analysis to the Construction of Job 
Family Patterns 


Within recent years, job family data have found increasing usage in public 
and private employment offices. Typically, these data in the past have been 
assembled by employing the methods popularized by the United States Em- 
ployment Service. 

In an exploratory investigation the techniques of factor analysis are 
being applied to the study of jobs. Preliminary findings suggest that this 
approach yields job groupings which are meaningful and in some respects 
superior to those gotten from the earlier, less quantitative, approaches. (C. H. 
Coombs and G. A. Satter.) 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
William Haber 


The Administration of Unemployment Compensation 


This project was initiated some years ago and interrupted by the absence 
of the author from the country. It has now been resumed and should be 
completed early in 1950. 

The study aims at an appraisal of the working of unemployment com- 
pensation in the United States and analyzes such issues as: federal-state 
relations, the benefit structure, eligibility and disqualifications, interstate 
comparisons, experience rating, and the problem of reserves. 


Unions and Social Security 


This project involves a study of social security provisions in collective 
bargaining agreements. It includes analysis of welfare funds, pension schemes, 
medical programs, and similar devices which have found their way into col- 
lective bargaining contracts during recent years. Its aim is to determine the 
methods of financing and administration and to explore the relationship of 
these schemes to public social security benefits under the Social Security law. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Frederick H. Harbison and Robert K. Burns, Executive Officers 


Research in industrial relations at the University of Chicago falls into 
two categories: 


The first type comprises projects carried on by individual faculty mem- 
bers or groups of faculty members who are associated with the Industrial 
Relations Center through its faculty panel. In this category are the substantial 
contributions of the Committee on Human Relations in Industry in indus- 
trial sociology, the work of Charles O. Gregory in labor law, the writings of 
the late Harry A. Millis on national labor policy, and of Everett Hughes on 
race relations in industry. In the future, there will be other contributions by 
Philip Hauser in labor market research, by Avery Leiserson on the role of 
unions in national policy formation, and by Joel Seidman on the impact of 
World War II on industrial relations. The Industrial Relations Center will 


continue to coordinate and integrate this type of research planning in the 
field. 


The second type of research comprises those projects sponsored and 
directed by the Industrial Relations Center and carried on by members of its 
staff. There are two closely related long-range projects in this category: first, 
the analysis of the determinants of constructive union-management relations ; 
second, experimental studies in the development of effective leadership in 
business and in labor organization. 


Some of the initial core studies included in the first project have already 
been made and published. These include the first volume of a book series which 
the Center has inaugurated: Patterns of Union-Management Relations, a 
study of General Motors and UAW, and Studebaker and UAW, by F. H. 
Harbison and Robert Dubin. Others include a study of Libbey-Owens-Ford 
and the CIO Glass Workers, and a report on labor relations in the printing 
industry. During the next year, preliminary studies will be completed on: 
(1) collective bargaining relations as they affect white-collar workers; (2) 
the effects of key bargains on wage, price, and employment relationships in 
certain power centers; (3) economic, social, and political effects of multi- 
industrial unions on the steel processing and fabricating industries; and (4) 
levels of constructiveness in collective bargaining in Great Britain and the 
United States (an analysis of 50 case studies of individual company-union 
relationships). 


Research in development of instruments and materials for increasing 
the effectiveness of union and management leaders is the second major project 
of the Industrial Relations Center. Recognizing the primary importance of 
leadership development as a core problem in both managerial and labor 
organizations, the Center intends to concentrate a major portion of its research 
energies in this area. The object of these experimental studies has been to 
find ways and means of increasing the effectiveness of management and union 
leaders by raising their levels of: (a) knowledge, (b) understanding, (c) 
competence and skill, (d) participation, and (e) cognizance of responsibility. 
To achieve these objectives, the Center plans to continue working experiments 
within companies and within unions. 


In this connection, the Union Leadership Development Project, directed 
by A. A. Liveright, has concentrated on materials and teaching aids for the 
training of union officers in five international unions (under a grant of funds 
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from the Carnegie Corporation supplemented by funds from the unions). 
The experimental units have covered community relations, union administra- 
tion, and collective bargaining. 

Similarly, the Management Leadership Project, directed by Howard W. 
Johnson, has been developing training and educational materials for manage- 
ment personnel for experimental use in several plants in the Chicago area. 
These experimental units have covered Labor Relations, Basic Economics, 
and Grievance Handling. Plans are being made for other units to be designed 
and tested by research teams comprising staff members of the Industrial 
Relations Center and its member companies. 


In each experimental situation, the plan has been to develop instruments 
and materials, to evaluate their effectiveness in changing the attitudes and 
behavior of the union and management leaders, and finally to improve the 
program as indicated by successive evaluations. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION 


Charles A. Myers, Executive Director 


The Industrial Relations Section, established in 1937, is a part of the 
Department of Economics and Social Science, and its staff members also hold 
appointments in the Department. 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. Development of a Systematic Theory of Human Behavior in Organ- 
izations. This project was under the direction of Douglas McGregor (now 
President of Antioch College) and Irving Knickerbocker (also at Antioch). 
A preliminary statement of the theory was included in an analysis of the con- 
cept of leadership, the staff function, training, and general problems of change 
in an organization, and was published as “The Consultant Role and Organ- 
izational Leadership: Improving Human Relations in Industry,” Journal of 
Social Issues, Summer, 1948 (entire issue). 

2. Causes of Industrial Peace under Collective Bargaining. One case 
study in the series sponsored by the National Planning Association was com- 
pleted by Douglas McGregor and Joseph Scanlon. This involved the Dewey 
and Almy Chemical Company and the International Chemical Workers Union 
(AFL), and was published by the N.P.A. in December, 1948. A similar 
study of another firm for the N.P.A. series is now in the planning stage. 


3. Two-Way Communication between Management and Workers. This 
project, undertaken by Paul Pigors, centers attention on the communication 
process, rather than the means used to convey information. The essential 
feature of success is more than developing participation and communication 
up the line; there must be facilities for stimulating and interpreting response 
at every level throughout the organization. In this sense, effective communica- 
tion up the line begins at the top. The study will be published by the National 
Association of Manufacturers under the title, Effective Communication in 
Industry: What Is Its Basis? 

4. Management Rights and the Collective Agreement. This analysis by 


Douglass V. Brown grew out of an examination of the scope of grievance 
arbitration, and the importance of considering “existing modes of procedure” 
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when the agreement is silent on a particular issue. The study is to be pub- 
lished in the 1949 proceedings of the Industrial Relations Research Association. 

5. Wage Determination in the Men’s Shoe Industry. This case study of _ 
experience in the Brockton, Massachusetts, area, undertaken by George P. 
Shultz, was an attempt to explain the structure and level of wage rates in a 
particular sector of the men’s shoe industry, as a step toward a more general 
understanding of wage determination. In this case, a strong influence on 
wages was exerted by industry characteristics, such as the mobility of shoe 
firms and their movement to low-wage areas, and by the structure of the 
management and union bargaining institutions, particularly the democratic 
nature of the union and the strong craft tradition in the locality. 

At the level of particular wage decisions, the type of pressure which 
appeared varied with the type of decision being made. For example, general 
movements in wages often reflected political pressures at work within the 
union; whereas, “economic realities” were recognized through revisions in 
piece prices or through more drastic adjustments made through the mechanism 
of a “grade system,” which related labor costs to product prices. In these 
latter instances, union officials, through pressure from the membership, made 
wage rate concessions, specifically for the purpose of increasing the volume 
of work sufficiently to yield an increase in worker income. 


Work in Progress ° 


1. Patterns of Communication, under the direction of Alex Bavelas. This 
involves a series of controlled experiments on the properties of patterns of 
communication, in order to discover (a) the effect of variations from minimum 
to maximum communication upon speed and accuracy of performance of 
measured tasks, (b) the effect of communication patterns upon emerging 
organizations and leadership, and (c) the effect of occupancy of certain posi- 
tions in a communication pattern on individual performance. A mathematical 
model has been developed for treating certain properties of communication 
patterns. 

Although findings are necessarily tentative at this stage, there are strong 
indications that (a) the mathematical concepts developed can be coordinated 
to communication operations in human groups; (b) with the task held con- 
stant, accuracy, confidence, stability of organization vary with the communica- 
tion pattern; and (c) the possibilities of insightful solutions to problems 
occurring in the performance of a task are considerably affected by the exist- 
ing communication pattern. 

2. Worker Adjustment as Studied by Projective and Interviewing Tech- 
niques, under the direction of Mason Haire. This study uses projective and 
interviewing techniques to determine worker adjustment in four chain grocery 
stores, two of which are rated by management as “high” with regard to pro- 
ductivity, and two of which are rated “low.” The projective techniques con- 
sist of a series of 10 pictures about which the respondent is to tell a story, and 
which were selected to yield attitudes toward various aspects of the job situa- 
tion, and of a series of eight “unfinished stories” which the respondent com- 
pletes. The interview is a schedule of open-end questions. Comparisons of 
the yields of the three techniques will be made, as well as of the attitudes of 
the groups studied. 

3. Union-Management Cooperation, under the direction of Joseph N. 
Scanlon, with the assistance of Carl P. Frost and Gilbert Krulee. This is a 
study of the human relations problems involved in setting up and developing 
a plan of management-worker cooperation on production problems in three 
unionized Massachusetts firms. Particular attention has been focussed on the 
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change in perception and/or function of management and the workforce ; and 
the flexibility of the relationship as this cooperation develops in meeting usual 
and unusual production and economic problems, and as it includes more areas 
of the enterprise. An article, growing out of study of other plans, was pub- 
lished by Mr. Scanlon under the title, “Profit Sharing under Collective Bar- 
gaining: Three Case Studies,” in the Jndustrial and Labor Relations Review, 
October, 1948. 

4. The Effect of Unemployment on a Local Labor Market, a project 
being undertaken jointly by Charles A. Myers and George P. Shultz. The 
study has been under way since late September, 1948, when a large textile firm 
closed a substantial part of its operations in a New Hampshire city. The 
objective of the study is to assess the effects of the unemployment on (a) the 
problems and experiences of displaced workers, and (b) the problems and 
policies of companies and unions operating in the city. More particularly as 
to worker experiences, data are being sought on (1) the ways in which workers 
look for jobs, (2) the effect of unemployment on worker attitudes toward 
various job characteristics, and (3) the role of unemployment compensation 
and the State Employment Service in assisting unemployed workers. 

5. Labor-Management Relations and Public Policy, a research study 
for the Committee for Economic Development, by Douglass V. Brown and 
Charles A. Myers. This study is directed toward those attitudes, policies and 
practices of managements and unions, and those public policies which are most 
likely to develop good labor-management relations. 

6. Job Classification and Job Evaluation in Radio Broadcasting. This 
pilot study, under the direction of Paul Pigors, involves five metropolitan 
Boston radio stations. The principal objective is to identify and describe the 
essential tasks which must be performed in carrying on radio broadcasting. 
This study also includes examination of problems of transfer and promotion. 

7. Theory and Practice of Case Writing for Teaching Purposes in Indus- 
trial Relations. This is a continuation of the work begun in the case section 
of Personnel Administration: A Point of View and a Method, by Paul Pigors 
and Charles A. Myers, published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, in 1947. 
The present objective is to develop principles making for effective case writing 
and construttive analysis for teaching purposes. At present it seems that the 
most satisfactory case is the more elaborate life situation which presents the 
student with first-hand material and gives him an opportunity to develop 
skills in problem analysis. The study also entails preparation of actual case 
material in labor relations and industrial relations. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


By Ernest Dale 
School of Business 


Paul F. Brissenden (School of Business) (in collaboration with John 
M. Keating) completed a study entitled “Labor-Management Cooperation 
in the Millinery Manufacturing Industry in the New York Metropolitan 
Area” (Industrial and Labor Relations Review, October, 1948) in which 
considerable progress in sales, profits, wages, quality, training and economic 
intelligence are noted during the period of cooperation. Professor Brissenden 
is continuing his investigation of economic conditions in the millinery 
manufacturing industry, with special emphasis on labor relations. 

The late Louis E. Bloetjes (School of Business) dealt in his book, 
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The Evolution of Rayon, with labor-management relations in that industry 
and the impact of technological changes on the working force. He also 
was engaged in an analysis of discovering from among men with mediocre 
or poor records those with high potential abilities and how to develop them. 

Eli Ginzberg (School of Business) in The Labor Leader published an 
exploratory study aimed at analyzing certain general characteristics of 
leadership and then examined in more detail empirical data concerning the 
executive board members of 10 unions over a period of 40 years for the 
purpose of discerning significant patterns in the leadership. The book also 
contains a long case study of a local union in action, and has a concluding 
chapter on the dilemma facing American labor leaders who have inherited 
organizations dedicated to business unionism and who are increasingly forced 
to cope with problems in political unionism. 

A research project in process by Prof. Ginzberg on the Determinants 
of Occupational Choice, is to be published in a forthcoming issue of the 
Journal of the American Orthopsychiatric Association. The essence of the 
research is to work out, at least for one group in the economy—upper middle 
class urban men—a systematic theory of occupational choice, in which the 
major finding is that occupational decision-making must be viewed as a 
process of cumulative adjustments between the developing adolescent and 
the reality opportunities and limitations which confront him. 

Ordway Tead (General Studies of the School of Business) is com- 
pleting a book with the tentative title, Administration as a Fine Art, which 
is devoted to setting forth the kind of administrative attitude and policy 
which would materially aid labor relations. 


Paul R. Hays (Law School) is preparing a case book in the general 


field of labor law and bringing out a supplement to Handler’s Cases on 
Labor Law. 


C. Wright Mills (Bureau of Applied Social Research) has completed a 
study of The New Men of Power: America’s Labor Leaders. This is a 
collective portrait of a sample of top labor leaders taken on a nation-wide basis. 
Professor Mills is completing a book on The New Middle Class: A Study 
of White Collar Workers. He is also working on a codification of all 
international unions. 


Leo Wolman (Graduate Faculty of Political Science) is planning 
to publish this year his analysis of trade union membership. The data cover 
the period since 1897 with special emphasis on the years 1935-1948 and a 
comparison with union development in England. He finds that the member- 
ship of a good many unions tends to be overstated. 


A University Seminar on Labor under the guidance of Mr. Arthur 
S. Meyer, Chairman of the New York State Mediation Board has been 
meeting fortnightly. For most of the year the Seminar discussed major 
aspects and problems of collective bargaining as brought out in a provocative 
paper written by Mr. Meyer, from the point of view of the various academic 
disciplines represented (economics, labor relations, sociology, religion, 
psychology and psychiatry, history, engineering and law) and the views of 
the union and management representatives. Part of the discussion ex- 
plored the relationship between private rights and public responsibilities. 

Bureau of Applied Social Research (Columbia University) has a book 
manuscript about ready for the press. It will be called The Puerto Rican 
Journey, to be published by Harper’s. This book deals with employment 
conditions, economic incentives, living conditions, wages and other aspects 
of the life of the Puerto Rican migrant in New York City. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, AT Los ANGELES 
INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Edgar L. Warren, Director 
Projects Recently Completed 


1. Chapter on Enforcement, which is part of a book now in preparation 
on the National War Labor Board, under the auspices of the National 
Security Resources Board. Benjamin Aaron, Research Associate. 

2. New Deal Collective Bargaining Policy. A book-length historical 
analysis of the formulation of the national collective bargaining policy 
during its seminal period. Irving Bernstein, Research Assistant. 

3. Motion Picture Economics. An analysis of the structure and stability 
and current economic problems of the motion picture industry as a basis 
for estimation of its economic prospects. Published in the Hollywood 
Quarterly, Spring, 1948. Anthony A. P. Dawson, Research Assistant. 

4. Study on Unionization in Relation to Employee Earnings. A study 
to determine the extent to which organization in different trades seems to 
be related to annual earnings of workers. Stephen Enke, Research Associate. 

5. Grievance Procedures in Southern California Contracts. An analysis 
of grievance procedures in one hundred representative collective bargaining 
agreements in Southern California, with suggestions and recommendations for 
good grievance procedure clauses in contracts and methods of implementing 
them successfully. Abbott Kaplan, Research Associate and Head of Labor- 
Management Relations. 

6. Multi-Employer Bargaining: Nature and Scope. A general survey 
of multi-employer bargaining included in the series on industry-wide 
bargaining published for the Labor Relations Council of the University 
of Pennsylvania (University of Pennsylvania Press, 1948). Frank C. 
Pierson, Research Associate. 

7. Multi-Employer Bargaining Areas. A study of different types of 
group employer bargaining with special reference to the factors determining 
the boundaries of bargaining areas in different industries. Frank C. Pierson. 

8. The Government of Trade Unions. Review of the internal affairs of 
trade unions with regard to the problem of securing democratic control of 
union policies. Published in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, July, 
1948. Frank C. Pierson, Research Associate. 

9. The Mediation Process. A study of the characteristics of and pro- 
cedures employed in conciliation, mediation, and fact-finding, concluding 
with an evaluation. Edgar L. Warren, Director, and Irving Bernstein, 
Research Assistant. . 


Projects in Progress 


1. Motion Picture Studio Jurisdictional Dispute, 1946-48. An histori- 
cal background and analysis of Hollywood’s labor troubles. To be completed 
April, 1949. Benjamin Aaron, Research Associate, and Grace Franklin and 
Bernard McMahon, Research Assistants. 

2. Internal Disciplinary Procedures of Labor Unions. An inquiry into 
appropriate standards of fair treatment in disciplinary cases. To be com- 
pleted February, 1949. Benjamin Aaron, Research Associate and Michael 
Komaroff, Research Assistant. 

3. Studies of Labor Mobility in the Southern California Area. The 
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| first study involves an attempt to estimate an employment multiplier that 

expresses the relationship between changes in local employment in Los 
Angeles County to changes in non-local employment in the County. Expected 
date of completion, January, 1949. George H. Hildebrand, Research Associate 
and Arthur E. Mace, Research Assistant. 

4. Wage Policies and Problems in the Southern California Local Transit 
Industry. The place of voluntary arbitration in the bargaining process ; prob- 
lems involved in submission agreements; nature, interpretation, and appli- 
cation of wage-setting criteria; patterns of bargaining demands; analysis 
of the economics of the industry and its influence upon wage determination ; 
and implications of current wage tendencies. Probable date of completion, 
June, 1949. George H. Hildebrand, Research Associate. 

5. A Functional Definition of Management. A differentiation of that 
which is management from that which is not, based on an isolation of those 
functions performed exclusively by managers. To be completed in February, 
1949. Robert Tannenbaum, Research Associate. 

6. Managerial Decision-Making. An analysis of the managerial decision- 
making process with special emphasis on the restraining forces impinging 
upon that process. Completion date, April, 1949. Robert Tannenbaum. 

7. The Settlement of Labor-Management Disputes in the U. S. A book- 
length study of the bases for, the value of, and the administrative experience 
with conciliation, mediation, fact-finding, and arbitration, concluding with 
a suggested national policy. To be completed by October, 1949, Edgar L. 
Warren, Director, and Irving Bernstein, Research Assistant. 

8. The Arbitration Process. An analysis of the character of and pro- 
cedures in voluntary arbitration, with an evaluation of its utility and limi- 
tations in the settlement of labor disputes. Expected date of completion, 
February, 1949. Edgar L. Warren and Irving Bernstein. 

9. Study of Industrial Relations in the Motion Picture Industry. An 
investigation of the effects of unionization and unemployment in their eco- 
nomic aspects on industrial relations in the studios. To be completed March, 
1949. Anthony A. P. Dawson, Research Assistant. 

10. The Personal Factor in Labor Mediation. A psychological study 
of the factors which make individuals successful mediators of labor-manage- 
ment disputes. Expected to be completed by July, 1949. Members of the 


staffs of the Institute of Industrial Relations and the Department of Psy- 
chology. 


Projects Scheduled for the Future 


1. Labor Relations Patterns in the Los Angeles Area. A study of 
structural characteristics such as union membership, union security, group 
employer bargaining, arbitration, etc., in major Los Angeles industries. To 
be started February 1, 1949. Frank Pierson, Research Associate, and Fred 
Hoffman, Research Assistant. 

2. Motivation of the Individual as Affected by Individual and Group 
Goals and their Possibility of Achievement. An analytical comparison and 
evaluation of selected alternative motivational devices available to managers 
in dealing with subordinates. To be started about June, 1949. Robert 
Tannenbaum, Research Associate. 

3. Problems and Economic Impacts of Collective Bargaining on the 
American Railroad Industry. The pattern of collective bargaining in the 
railroad industry and its origin; leading wage issues in major cases since 
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1940 and determination of wages; role of the Federal Government in the 
bargaining process; economic implications or tendencies in determination of 
wages and changes in working rules, and response of management to these 
tendencies; and comparisons with other industries. Probable starting date 
late in 1949. George H. Hildebrand, Research Associate. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT BERKELEY 
INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Clark Kerr, Director 


The research program of the Institute of Industrial Relations (Northern 
Division) is centered on the institutional behavior and relationships of 
union and management groups. In the analysis of collective bargaining, 
political influences as well as economic determinants are emphasized; trade 
unions and employer associations are dealt with as political agencies operating 
in an economic environment. 

The various research projects presently being conducted fall into three 
main fields. These fields are: (1) Collective bargaining; (2) the structure 


and operation of labor markets; and (3) wage policies and wage determina- 
tion. 


Projects in Progress 


(1) Collective Bargaining 


1. Field work has been undertaken by Arthur Allen in connection with 
a study of collective bargaining in the offshore maritime: industry on the 
West Coast. 

2. A study is now being conducted by Arthur M. Ross on the signifi- 
cance of the constituent elements of strikes and their motivation from the 
standpoint of workers, labor organizations, union leaders and employers. 

3. Now under way is a study of collective bargaining, with particular 
attention to the part played by the arbitration process, in the hotel and 
restaurant industries in San Francisco. Van D. Kennedy is working on 
this study. 

4. A project concerning the development of labor law and legislation 
in California from 1900 to 1920 is now under way. Malcolm Davisson 
is engaged in this work in which special attention will be given to the 
interaction between the labor movement and the law. 

5. An investigation is being made of the perspectives of employers 
which influence their industrial relations and personnel policies and the 
impact of these policies upon actual operations. Reinhard Bendix is work- 
ing on this project. 

6. The influence of the community environment on the conduct of the 
parties in collective bargaining is being investigated by Seymour Lipset. 
Specific emphasis is being placed on the circumstances under which conflict 
is concentrated or diffused. 

7. A second study in the series on “industrial peace under collective 
bargaining” is now being completed. It is concerned with the relations 
between Lockheed Aircraft Corporation and the International Association of 
Machinists. Clark Kerr is working on this project. 

8. An investigation is being made of collective bargaining in the retail 
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trades industry of the San Francisco Bay Area with particular attention 
to multiple-employer bargaining. Clark Kerr and Arthur P. Allen are 
working on this study. 


(2) The Structure and Operation of Labor Markets 


1. A study is being conducted jointly with the California State Employ- 
ment Service of “fringe workers” at the margin of the labor force, and 
of various types and patterns of labor mobility. Milton Lipton and Davis 
McEntire have played an active role in charting this study. ; 

2. A study of union policies as they affect the definition, structure 
and operation of labor markets is now under way. Work is being completed 
by Milton Lipton. 

3. A study of employer policies as they affect the definition, structure 
and operations of labor markets is being conducted as a comparison study 
to the one on union policies. F. Theodore Malm is working on this study. 

4. Now being prepared*by Davis McEntire is a study of historical 
trends in the development of the California labor force. 

5. An investigation is being made of the motivations influencing workers 
in their choice of jobs. David Krech, Seymour Lipset, and Davis McEntire 
are engaged in this study. 


(3) Wage Policies and Wage Determination 


1. The internal wage structure of the West Coast aircraft industry 
is being studied with particular attention to the impact of collective bargaining 
and labor market forces on this wage structure. Lloyd Fisher, May 
Jamieson, and Clark Kerr have worked on this study. 


2. An investigation is being made by Theodore Malm of the internal 
wage relationships in the Pacific Coast longshore and warehouse industries, 
with particular attention to the effect of union orientation and policies on 
wage differentials and penalty rates. 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. A monograph by Nedra Bartlett Belloc entitled Wages in California 
—War and Postwar Changes was published during the year. Trends in 
employment, real and money earnings, inter-industry, and inter-area wage 
relationships are analyzed. The monograph is obtainable from the University 
of California Press, Berkeley. 


2. A monograph by Arthur M. Ross on Trade Union Wage Policy was 
published during the year. This study describes the manner in which union 
wage decisions are influenced by the internal structure and external relation- 
ships of the organization. Several chapters have appeared as journal articles 
in adapted form. The monograph is obtainable from the University of 
California Press, Berkeley. 


3. A study of Crown Zellerbach and the Pacific Coast Pulp and Paper 
Industry by Clark Kerr and Roger Randall has been completed and pub- 
lished during the year by the National Planning Association as their Case 
Study Number 1, on the Causes of Industrial Peace Under Collective 
Bargaining. 

4. Multiple Employer Bargaining in the Pacific Coast Pulp and 
Paper Industry, by Clark Kerr and Roger Randall, has been published for 
the Labor Relations Council of the Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce by the University of Pennsylvania Press, 1948. 
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5. A review of labor-management developments since V-J Day, en- 
titled, “Employer Policies, 1945-47,” by Clark Kerr, is in process of publica- 
tion in the Yearbook of American Labor, edited by Colston Warne. 

6. An article entitled “The Overtime Issue” by F. Theodore Malm has 
been published by the American Management Association in PERSONNEL, 
Vol. 25, No. 1, July 1948. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 
BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH CENTER 


Sidney C. Sufrin, Director 


During the past six or eight months the Business and Economic Re- 

search Center has published studies on: (1) Foremen and the Labor Rela- 
tions Authority—PERsoNNEL, November, 1948. The study was based upon 
an investigation of some 20 plants. The article discussed the restrictions 
placed upon the foremen to settle grievances and conduct other labor rela- 
tions activities, and an attempt was made to analyze reasons for this. The 
analysis was cast in terms of the social-psychological relations between man- 
agement, foremen, and labor. This study is being followed by one which is 
presently under way. This later study will examine the attitudes and social 
backgrounds of more than 100 foremen. It is planned that this study will 
be finished by March. 
In October a study on “The North-South Differential—A Different 
View,” was published in the Southern Economic Journal. A summary ap- 
peared earlier in THE MANAGEMENT Review. In this study it was discov- 
ered that in terms of annual income, differentials and earnings of factory 
employees are more closely associated with size of community and value 
added by manufacturing, or size of plant and value added by manufacturing, 
than by the mere fact of working in the North or the South. 

In January, 1948, in PERSONNEL an article was published on plant news- 
papers and employees and employer relations. The study examined the 
content, form and purposes of plant newspapers. It is hoped that this study, 
which was an intensive one, will be followed by a more extensive study of 
several hundred plant publications. 

During the fall two studies were prepared by the Center for the De- 
partment of Commerce of the State of New York. One study estimated the 
effects of the Marshall Plan on New York State industry. The other examined 
the wage and wage differential structure in New York State by industry, 
occupation and area. A tentative publication date for the Marshall Plan 
study has been set by the Department of Commerce as late in February. No 
date has been set for the publication of the wage study. 

Presently under way is a study of the labor costs and personnel practices 
of selected New York banks. This study is being done in conjunction with 
the New York State Bankers’ Association. In addition a study will soon 
probably get under way attempting to simplify financial statements for 
employees. 

A major research project for the immediate future is being considered. 
This will be a study of the government in relation to labor unions and labor 
practices. No date has been set for either the start or the completion of 
this. study. 

In this report no mention is made of particular and detailed investi- 
gations undertaken for industry. Such reports are held in confidence. 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
New York STATE SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL AND Laspor RELATIONS 


Leonard P. Adams, Director of Research 
Projects in Planning Stage 


Human Relations in Industry—Professors Leighton, Whyte, Burling, 
and Dr. Taylor. This group at the School is exploring the Elmira area with 
a view toward making in-plant studies. Advantage will be taken of the knowl- 
edge of the community developed by the Sociology Department’s study of 
voting behavior and inter-group tensions in this area. 

Occupational Wage Rates in a Single Labor Market—Professors Tolles, 
Clark, and Messrs. Zimmerman and Raimon. The purpose of this study is 
to determine the similarity or difference in wage rates, earnings, and related 
benefits for selected occupations; to throw light on reasons for differences 
in wages; to lay the groundwork for future studies of internal wage struc- 
tures; and to provide a basis for future studies of inter-area differences in 
occupational wage rates. 

Labor Union History, Organization, and Management—Professors Neu- 
feld and Estey. Plans for this study call for three or four chapters of gener- 
alized treatment of labor union history plus 20 to 30 chapters giving the 
history of individual national and international unions, including chrono- 
logical development, psychology, and organizational structure. Work has 
been started on a review of unionization in the retail, wholesale, and depart- 
ment store field to test methodology and to provide a pattern for other 
studies. 


Projects in Progress 


Extent of Collective Bargaining in New York State—Professor P. Mar- 
quardt (1949). A description of the extent and scope of collective bargaining 
in New York State by industry and industrial areas is the objective of this 
study. Data are being assembled from the Bureau of Labor Statistics file 
of contracts and the New York State Department of Labor. Questionnaires 
will be sent to employers at large firms, and information will be solicited 
from unions representing large groups of workers in the State. 

An intensive study of collective bargaining in the Elmira area has 
been made by Mr. John Windmuller. This and other area studies which may 
be made by graduate students will contribute to the over-all picture of col- 
lective bargaining in the State. 

Wages-Prices-Profits Trends in Selected Industries—Professor Tolles 
(1949). This is a study of money and real earnings in selected industries 
(bituminous coal, meat packing, cotton textile manufacturing, cigarette manu- 
facturing, and Douglas fir sawmill). An attempt is being made to analyze 
the effect of wage changes and other costs and volume of sales on profits of 
contrasting types of industry. The impact of wage-rate changes on output, 
prices and real earnings of workers in the postwar period is being investi- 

ted. 

” Employer Associations and Collective Bargaining in the New York 
Metropolitan Area—Professor Carpenter (1949). This study, based on ex- 
tensive field work, examines the types of associations which deal with unions 
and the procedures and policies which have been formulated by them for 
the purpose of collective bargaining. Many different associations covering 
a wide range of industries are covered. The purpose is to throw light on 
bargaining practices of small and middle-sized firms which are often con- 
fronted with well-organized worker groups. 
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Safety Manual for Vocational Schools in New York State—Professor 
Jehring (1949). Vocational school teachers in the State have long been 
concerned with the development of safety rules and procedures in their 
workshops. This manual presents a safety program for the use of instructors 
in their work with students doing shop work. It has been developed in co- 
operation with several State Departments concerned with safety and will 
probably be published in 1949 by the State Education Department. 

Community Study of Social Security—Professor McConnell and Mr. 
Risley (1949). This study is being conducted in Elmira and is attempting to 
provide answers to questions such as: What is the extent of coverage of 
public social security plans? Of private group plans? To what extent are 
individuals able to provide protection for themselves? How well do people 
understand the present public program and how aware are they of protection 
now available? What do people think of the present public program and 
what do they think should be its development in the future? 

War and Post-War Experience with Labor-Management Committees 
‘in New York State—Professor Adams, Miss Eckert, Messrs. Stahl, Bulow, 
Hosking and Raimon (1949). This project is expected to delve into plant 
experience with labor-management committees established as an aid to the 
war production effort to determine the following: 

1. The problems on which such committees worked during the war; 
those on which the committees were believed to have made a worthwhile 
contribution ; those on which the contribution was insignificant or zero. 

2. Reasons for continuance of some of the committees and the problems 
on which such committees are believed to make a worthwhile contribution. 
The organization, procedures and general background for operation of the 
“successful” committees are to be investigated to provide guidance to those 
interested in establishing such organizations. 

History of Labor Relations in the Non-Ferrous Metals Industry—Pro- 
fessor Jensen. This study covers a span of upwards of 50 years showing the 
characteristics of the industry and of the workers, the development of unions, 
the nature of internal and inter-union relations, and the nature of labor 
relations within the various settings which have existed in the industry 
within localities and over time. : 

It is planned to bring forth the results of the study in two parts: the 
first to cover the period up to the late 1920’s; the second, the period since. 
The first phase of the study may be ready for publication within the near 
future. The second phase of the study will take approximately a year longer. 


Projects Recently Completed 


The Unionization of Foremen, by Professor R. H. Ferguson. This is a 
study of the growth of unionism among foremen in industries such as coal, 
automobile manufacturing, shipbuilding, shipping, printing, and building con- 
struction. An analysis is made of the status of foremen in industry and the 
reasons for their joining unions. Legal problems of unions among foremen 
a and decisions of the National Labor Relations Board are in- 
cluded. 

This study indicates that there are two main causes of union organiza- 
tion among foremen in mass-production industries and mining: 

1. The change in the foremen’s status and authority in industry resulting 
from the growth of centralized administration of production and personnel, 
the large size of many firms, and the rise of unionism among the rank and 
file, has caused the foreman to become “lost” between the two groups. 

2. The unusual conditions created by the war contributed to the interest 
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in unions. For example, high rank-and-file earnings were relative to those 
of foremen; further restrictions were placed on the authority of foremen; 
and many rank-and-file unionists were promoted to the ranks of foremen. 
Management’s opposition to foremen’s unions has been based primarily 
on the fear that these unions would become deminated by the rank-and-file 
workers to the detriment of effective discipline. While the principal fore- 
men’s union, The Foreman’s Association of America, has maintained an 
independent status, it has had working relations in the UAW-CIO; however, 
there is no evidence of domination of foremen by the UAW. Experience with 
foremen’s unions is far too limited to give any indication of the extent to 
which union organization of foremen might help or hinder the effective per- 
formance of their duties as part of management. 

The Arbitration of Grievances, by Dr. C. A. Hanson. This study was 
made to determine the presence of patterns in the settlement of disputes over 
working conditions. Topics covered include seniority, layoff and recall, pro- 
motion, demotion, transfer, rights and responsibilities in discipline, the 
discipline process, and disciplinary actions. Sources include both published 
and unpublished decisions. Approximately 1,200 awards were analyzed as 
a basis for the study. 

Analysis of a substantial body of arbitration decisions shows emerging 
patterns of procedure and grievance settlement. Arbitrators have failed to 
sustain disciplinary action where the employee was not properly informed of 
governing rules, where warning was not given, or where the employee was 
not given adequate hearing. The concept of graduated penalties appears in 
many decisions in which arbitrators concluded that discipline should not be 
given summarily but should fit the severity of the misbehavior. Decisions 
also reflect a growing appreciation that the possession of rights under the 
collective agreement places upon both labor and management the necessity 
to assume responsibilities appropriate to those rights. Within many com- 
panies, within some industries, and to some degree in industry generally, 
there is a growing body of precedents based on decisions of arbitrators 
which mark the beginning of an industrial jurisprudence. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
WHARTON SCHOOL OF FINANCE AND COMMERCE 
INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


H. S. Davis, Director 
Projects in Progress 


1. Labor Market Studies. The manuscript for the study of long-term 
trends in the Philadelphia labor market will be completed in 1949. This 
study, by Gladys Palmer with the assistance of Ann Ratner, will incorporate 
the findings of a series of Industrial Research Department surveys in an 
historical setting. Emphasis is placed in the analysis on changing trends 
in the labor force and employment and on shifts in the industrial and oc- 
cupational structure of employment in the community over the better part 
of four decades. Available data on labor mobility and the functioning of 
the local labor market at different stages of the business cycle are incorpor- 
ated in the analysis. Comparisons of Philadelphia’s trends and structural 
changes with those of the nation and inter-city comparisons of industrial 
characteristics and employment and unemployment experience broaden 
the scope of the data presented. The concluding chapter of the study 
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discusses the implications of Philadelphia’s experience with respect to 
national trends in the location of industry and population and to economic 
development planning in metropolitan cities. 

A by-product of this study will be published as a separate research 
report in 1949. The projected report will present an analysis of changes 
in the industrial structure of employment by occupational groups and sex in 
the United States between 1910 and 1940 (in terms of classifications used 
in 1940). Appendices to the report will provide a brief summary of the 
methodology used, an appraisal of the effect of the assumptions made in 
the course of the analysis, and a comparison of the trends in manufacturing 
employment, as revealed in the Censuses of Manufactures and Population 
from 1909-10 to 1939-40. 

2. Productivity Studies. The research being undertaken on industrial 
productivity is part of the Department’s general program for studying the 
conditions of economic progress insofar as they can be studied through the 
operations of representative industries and companies, and in the experience 
of particular communities and groups of workers. The concepts, methods, 
and objectives involved in this program have been set forth in The Industrial 
Study of Economic Progress by Hiram Davis (University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1947). 

Two pilot studies of productivity are under way. Charles James is 
developing techniques for productivity analysis in the coal mining industry 
based on state and federal statistics for selected producing areas, and 
Miriam Hussey is making a study of recent changes in productivity in 
the local foundry industry in which she is experimenting with a combined 
analysis of both plant and industry productivity. 

Work is also being done by Hiram Davis on developing accounting 
techniques for measuring productivity and the distribution of the resulting 
gains and losses. The method is essentially that of converting all output 
and input items to constant prices. Completion of this study and those on 
productivity trends is scheduled for the current year. 


Lagpor RELATIONS COUNCIL OF THE WHARTON SCHOOL 
John Perry Horlacher, Secretary 


The research program of the Labor Relations Council of the Wharton 
School emphasizes coordinated study of the several aspects of some major 
industrial relations problem. The Council inaugurated its work two years 
ago by launching a many-sided study of industry-wide collective bargaining. 
The results are currently being published in the form of 13 monographs 
under the editorship of Dr. George W. Taylor, a comprehensive annotated 
bibliography, and the proceedings of a conference on industry-wide bargain- 
ing held at the University of Pennsylvania last May. 

One group of monographs appraises the experience in multi-employer 
bargaining in certain industries and a second group analyzes phases of the 
problem which cut across industries and are of community and national 
concern. Five of the nine studies so far published are in the first group: 
Collective Bargaining in the Bituminous Coal Industry: An Appraisal — 
Waldo E. Fisher. Collective Bargaining in the Steel Industry — Robert 
Tilove. Collective Bargaining in the Pacific Coast Pulp and Paper Industry — 
Clark Kerr and Roger Randall. Collective Bargaining in the Trucking In- 
dustry — Nathan P. Feinsinger. The San Francisco Employers’ Council — 
George O. Bahrs. 


Four monographs on substantive aspects of the problem of industry- 
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wide bargaining comprise all of the second group published to date: Multi- 
Employer Bargaining: Nature and Scope—Frank C. Pierson. Social Im- 
plications of Industry-Wide Bargaining—Otto Pollak. The Significance of 
Wage Uniformity—Thomas Kennedy. The Taft-Hartley Act and Multi- 
Employer Bargaining—Jesse Freidin. 

Studies of both types are included in the titles to be published in Febru- 
ary and March: Management Problems Implicit in Multi-Employer Bargain- 
ing—Sylvester Garrett and Reed Tripp. Problems of Hourly Rate Uniformity 
—John R. Abersold. The Philadelphia Printing Industry: A Case Study— 
John W. Seybold. Multi-Employer Bargaining and the Anti-Trust Laws— 
Bert W. Levy. 

The Council is now planning a similar comprehensive research under- 
taking in the field of labor arbitration. Studies are projected on the use of 
compulsory arbitration in public utilities, the arbitration of new contract 
terms in the transit industry, the criteria used in stipulations for voluntary 
arbitration of agreement terms, arbitration under reopening clauses, legal 
requirements of arbitration contracts, mediation in arbitration, and others. 

The arbitration program will employ the same technique used for the 
industry-wide bargaining series. Specific studies will be undertaken by per- 
sons who have had considerable experience in the matters being investigated. 
Tentative findings will be subjected to criticism and appraisal in a series 
of meetings of the Labor Relations Council with the research group. The 
Council is composed of 10 members of the Wharton School faculty who 
are specialists in various phases of industrial relations. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CENTER 
R. W. Fleming, Director 
Projects Recently Completed 


1. Interaction Between Scientific Management and Industrial Government. A study 
of management attitudes towards industrial relations over the years. The history and 
current status of scientific management. (Wm. H. Knowles) 

2. The Management Prerogative Issue in the Past and Present. (Freeman Suagee) 

3. Organized Labor and the Veterans. A study of legislation affecting the re- 
te a of veterans, and the attitude of unions toward the veterans. (Clarence 

einer 

4. Wartime Unionization of Foremen. An analysis of the unionization of foremen 
in the mass-production industries. (David Levinson) 

5. Job Evaluation. An explanation of job evaluation and a comparative analysis of 
the principal types of job evaluation systems based on an Industrial Management con- 
ference supplemented by illustrative case material. (R. L. Moberly and E. S. Buffa) 

6. Executive Understudies. A questionnaire survey of the background and experi- 
ence of present manufacturing executives in Wisconsin and of the selection and training 
of their successors. (R. L. Moberly and E. S. Buffa) 

7. The BLS Consumers’ Price Index and Its Application to Wage Problems. An 
analysis of the BLS index and of its adequacy as a measure of the cost of living for 
wage adjustment purposes, based on a study of how the index is compiled and a sum- 
mary of wartime criticism of its adequacy. (R. M. Kuntze and L. M. Wilde) 

8. The Prevalence of Incentive Wages in Wisconsin. A questionnaire study of the 
extent and coverage of incentive wage systems in the Wisconsin manufacturing industry, 
ana by industry and by type of incentive system. (W. H. Mayer and W. H. 

eown ; 

9. Family Labor Force on Wisconsin Farms. Utilizing data from 5,000 farms, the 
study provides an analysis of the composition of the year-round labor force on Wiscon- 
sin dairy farms. (Erven Long and K. H. Parsons) 

10. The. Wisconsin Farm Labor Program, 1943-47. An analytical documentary re- 
port of the functioning of the Emergency Farm Labor Program in Wisconsin during 
the above years. (L. G. Sorden, Erven Long, and Mrs. Margaret Salick) 
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ll. Veterans and Farm Labor. An analysis of the effect upon the Wisconsin farm 
labor force of the return of World War II veterans to civilian life. (L. G. Sorden and 
Erven Long) : Z 

12. Wisconsin Farmers in Industry. An analysis of the experience of Wisconsin 
farm people who have taken urban employment, and of the impact of industrial employ- 
ment opportunities upon Wisconsin agriculture. (Sidney Schmukler) 


Research in Progress 


1. The Measurement of Productivity. Two publications are contemplated on this 
subject—a general study and a case study—to be completed by the summer of 1949. The 
case study applies to a particular manufacturing plant in Wisconsin. (L. Kahn) 

Group Health Insurance, Pension and Profit-Sharing Plans for Industry. A 
study of the relationship of benefits and costs of various types of plans to be made by 
- actuary but reported in non-technical language. For 1949 completion. (Robert 

arson) 

3. A supplementary project to that already completed on the Family Labor Force on 
Wisconsin Farms is being carried out by field interviews. It is expected to be completed 
by June, 1949. (Erven Long and K. H. Parsons) 

4. An exhaustive study of the present and potential agricultural resources, human 
and physical, of three counties in Wisconsin is under way. Completion date will probably 
Drone 1950. (W. W. Wilcox, R. J. Penn, W. H. Sewell, Stephen C. Smith, Margaret 

right 

5. A study of migratory labor in Wisconsin, including the study of complementary 
patterns of job opportunities. To be completed by June, 1950. (Erven Long) 

study of the legal aspects of pension and insurance funds, particularly as they 
occur in collective bargaining. Field work will be emphasized in order to observe the 
interaction between the law and the going practice. To be completed in 1950. 


7. In addition to the above there are more than 20 Ph. D. theses being written in 
the field of labor. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
INSTITUTE OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Phillips Bradley, Director 
Milton Derber, Coordinator of Research 


The research program of the Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations of the 
University of Illinois was initiated in the fall of 1947 and its major research projects 
are still in process. At present, the Institute is concentrating most of its research re- 
sources upon three main areas: (a) labor-management relations, particularly in the 
smaller communities and establishments, (b) labor legislation and its administration, 
and (c) labor markets, with particular attention to wages and employment. It is also 
conducting special research in connection with its extension prograin for adults (workers, 
foremen, union and management officials, and general public) in Illinois. In addition 
to the team projects of the Institute, individual staff members have been conducting 
research in various fields of specialized interest. 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. A field study of farm and non-farm labor in open country areas in two southern 
Illinois counties. ‘This study analyzed the substantial volume of off-farm work per- 
formed by open-country residents and concluded that more effective utilization of land 
and manpower was desirable. Morris Horowitz, Research Associate, was in immediate 
charge of the study. 

2. A survey of the Crab Orchard Lake (southern Illinois) labor market. A sample 
survey of 14 representative communities in the area revealed significant characteristics 
of the population and labor force, particularly with respect to the occupational charac- 
teristics of the employed and unemployed. Morris Horowitz, Research Associate, was 
in immediate charge of the study. 

3. A study of living costs in Freeport, Illinois (population approximately 25,000), 
as compared to Chicago and Milwaukee. This study revealed that in November, 1948, 


the respective indexes were Freeport—100, Chicago—105.2, and Milwaukee—102.6. The 
study was made with the assistance of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics on the basis 
of a new procedure developed by the BLS for use in estimating inter-city comparisons. 
Martha Carlton, Senior Statistician, was in immediate charge of the study. 

4. Emmett B. McNatt, Professor of Economics, prepared a study entitled, “The 
Labor Supply of Southern Illinois,” as part of a volume of southern Illinois studies 
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published by the University of Illinois Press. He also completed a Bulletin analyzing 
labor relations in the air transport industry. 

5. Donald Wray, Research Associate in Labor and Industrial Relations and Lecturer 
in Sociology, completed a comprehensive field study of the relation of industrial foremen 
to higher management. Publication of the full study is not yet scheduled. Part of the 
study has appeared under the title of “Marginal Men of Industry: The Foremen,” pub- 
lished in the American Journal of Sociology for January, 1949. 

6. Robert Dubin, Associate Professor of Sociology in Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions, has completed two studies. One entitled, “Decision Making by Management in 
Industrial Relations,” appeared in the American Journal of Sociology, January, 1949. 
The other, entitled, “Union-Management Cooperation and Productivity,” appeared in the 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review, January, 1949. 

7. John Parrish, Associate Professor of Economics, completed a study on “Internal 
Plant Wage Structures in World War -II,” which was published in the Southern Eco- 
nomic Journal, October, 1948. 

8. Dorothy Dowell, Instructor in Labor and Industrial Relations, has completed a 
study of judicial enforcement of arbitration awards, which is to appear in the Rutgers 
Law Journal in the spring of 1949. 


Projects in Process 


1. A long-term study of a middle-western community to determine the factors and 
conditions that make for good labor-management relations. This study has two main 
parts. Part one involves an intensive analysis of labor-management relations in the 
major establishments and industries of the community. Part two involves an examina- 
tion of the community setting and the organizations and forces within the community 
which bear upon labor-management relations. An important aspect of the study is to 
determine the impact of the community upon the character of labor-management relations. 
The study is being coordinated by Milton Derber. Date of completion is uncertain. 

2. A study of the factors that make for an effective public employment service and 
the factors that keep a service from achieving maximum effectiveness. Among the 
questions under consideration are the influence of such factors as different phases of the 
business cycle, different types of labor-market conditions, and differences in degree of 
skill required of employees. Murray Edelman, Research Assistant in Labor and Indus- 
trial Relations and Instructor in Political Science, is directing the study. Date of com- 
pletion is early 1950. 

3. A study of the wartime experience in settling labor disputes and stabilizing 
wages. W. Ellison Chalmers, Associate Professor of Economics; Milton Derber, Insti- 
tute Coordinator of Research; and William H. McPherson, Professor of Economics, 
are responsible for the study. Date of completion is early 1949. 

4. A study of the sources and types of wage data available for Illinois industry. 
— Research Assistant, is in charge of the project. Completion date is 
spring, 1 

5. Under the direction of Phillips L. Garman, Associate Professor of Labor and 
Industrial Relations and Coordinator of Extension, research is being conducted in the 
preparation of instructional materials for use in extension programs with labor and 
management groups, covering such subjects as labor legislation, labor history, and labor 
economics. The material is being tried out as developed, and completed units should be 
available by fall, 1949. 

6. L. C. Pigage, Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering in Labor and 
Industrial Relations, is conducting a study based on detailed plant data which is designed 
to develop a systematic audit for job andlor position evaluation to guide in the validation 
of evaluation plans. Completion date of the study is late 1949. 

7. John Smith, Graduate Fellow, is doing research in the power laundry industry 
on the problems of developing a rational basis for time study and production standards. 
Completion date of the study is June, 1949. 

8. Robert Dubin, Associate Professor of Sociology, is making a study of the rela- 
tion between the social definition of work and movements of the business cycle. The 
study is expected to be completed in 1949. 

Emmett B. McNatt is preparing a book on the economics of current trade union 
policies in relation to public interest. No completion date has been set. 

10. Homer L. Gammill, Assistant Professor of Industrial Psychology in Labor and 
Industrial Relations and Extension, and Phillips Bradley, Director of the Institute, are 
making a study of materials preparations for the teaching of industrial relations in the 
secondary schools. No completion date has been set. 

11. Thelma Fox, Research Assistant, is making a survey and analysis of the scope 
and nature of the treatment of labor relations in Social Studies texts in common use 
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in the secondary schools of Illinois. An attempt is being made to evaluate these materials 


in terms of such factors as coverage and approach. Completion date is the middle of 
1949. 


Projects in Planning Stage 


1. Research in the development of materials and the teaching of industrial relations 
in the public schools and in adult education centers. This project is being planned 
jointly by the Institute and the College of Education. 

2. John Parrish, Associate Professor of Economics, is planning a study of the de- 
velopment of curricula for labor economics and industrial relations in American uni- 
versities from 1900 to date. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
INSTITUTE OF LABOR ECONOMICS 
William S. Hopkins, Director 
Projects Recently Completed 


1. A study of the job opportunities for members of racial minority groups in the 
Seattle Metropolitan Area as compared to the job opportunities for members of the 
Caucasian race in the same area. 

2. Labor in the American Economy, William S. Hopkins, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, December, 1948. 


Projects in Progress 


1. A study, conducted on a statewide polling basis, of the effect of security of 
income and employment on expenditures patterns, and the propensities to consume, save, 
and hoard. Philip W. Cartwright, June 1, 1949. 

2. An examination of the response of organized labor to postwar economic, political, 
and legislative developments, with special reference to the Taft-Hartley Act, and the 
consequences of this response for labor-management relations in the Pacific Northwest 
area. On the basis of the empirical record, the study will attempt to test some of the 
more important assumptions and general propositions which presently have currency in 
labor economics and labor relations. An attempt will also be made to contribute toward 
a more useful theoretical and conceptual apparatus for the study of trade unionism and 
the phenomena which we label labor relations. Finally, an attempt will be made to in- 
terpret and evaluate the postwar experience as it bears on public policy. J. Benton 
Gillingham, September 1, 1949. 


Projects in Planning Stage 


1. A study of pattern of union-management contracts in the Northwest area, in- 
cluding not only the size and character of the bargaining units, but also the empirical 
investigation of the frequency and nature of the major contract provisions. Philip W. 
Cartwright. 


DALHOUSIE UNIVERSITY 
(Hautrax, Nova Scott) 
MARITIME BurEAv OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


By Constance Grant 


Research work at the Maritime Bureau of Industrial Relations at Dalhousie Uni- 
versity has dealt mainly with the government and economy of the Maritime Provinces 
of Canada, although in a few cases the local studies were expanded so as to embrace 
national aspects of the problems involved. 


Studies Recently Completed 


Household Expenditure Survey. At the request of the Canadian Government’s De- 
partment of National Health and Welfare, a study of household budgets of wage-earners 
in the Maritime Provinces was undertaken at the beginning of 1948. Its purpose was to 
evaluate the effects of family allowance payments on family expenditure patterns, and 
to determine as far as possible the changes in family expenditure patterns occasioned 
by the transition to peacetime living, by comparison with a similar study completed in 
1941. 
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The report is nearing completion and its findings will reveal that payments of family 
allowances have had little effect on basic expenditure patterns. 

Mobility of Labour under Postwar Conditions. A layoff in 1947 of 1,400 persons 
employed at H.M.C. Dockyard in Halifax offered an opportunity of studying the condi- 
tions of the Halifax labor market. It was hoped to ascertain from the study the mo- 
bility of labor under postwar conditions, and to what extent the Halifax labor market 
could absorb additional job seekers. 

The study shows clearly that the Halifax labor market, except for seasonal changes 
or unusual construction projects, is unable to absorb any substantial increase in the 
supply of labor. About 14 per cent of the laid-off group left the Halifax area, while 
the remainder flooded the labor market and occasioned considerable unemployment over 
several months. 

Study of Health Care. Plans for organized health care are being discussed at pres- 
ent both in the United States and Canada. In Canada the Dominion government is com- 
mitted to introduce a system of health insurance. 

With the aid of a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York the Bureau 
undertook, as part of a cooperative project with research organizations in the United 
States, to study health care in a rural area in Nova Scotia where a fee-per-service system 
without government subsidy is in operation. 

The purpose of the study was threefold, to determine: 

1. Extent and type of health care received by the whole survey group. 

2. Extent and type of illness not receiving medical care among a representative 
sample of the survey group. 

3. The probable changes in the demand for health care which might be anticipated 
under a prepayment system such as health insurance. 

Dental and nutritional studies were also carried on in connection with the survey. 

The completed report is expected to appear in approximately six months. It is 
hoped that this material will prove useful for evaluating changes which might be antici- 
pated if the present-day system of health care is replaced by a different form of organi- 
zation; be it health insurance or a similar type of prepayment. 


Research Scheduled for the Future 


Housing and Municipal Government. A study on housing and municipal government 
is just getting under way. The survey will be divided into four phases: (1) effect of 
housing activities on municipal areas, covering social and economic factors; (2) the 
influence local governments are able to exercise on building, through restrictions, finan- 
cial aid, planning and other means; (3) evaluation of the administrative devices and 
methods developed to date to further housing activities, including comparison with similar 
aspects in Great Britain, the United States and other countries; (4) possible solutions . 
within the framework of the British North America Act and existing Dominion-Pro- 
vincial relations. 


MONTREAL UNIVERSITY 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION 
Emile Bouvier, Director 


The Industrial Relations Section at Montreal University was established in 1945 as 
a Section of the Faculty of Social Sciences. The Section performs three functions: 
(a) the training of professional graduate students; (b) industrial research and publica- 
tions; and (c) service to labor and industry by means of consultation, special sessions, 
labor schools and special courses. 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. A Study of Cost of Living Index. The purpose was to find the value of real 
wages during the year 1945 in one area of Canada. From the findings it was concluded 
that there was a 30 per cent differential between the official governmental index and the 
actual cost of living. Therefore wages were depreciated by 30 per cent. During this 
period the wages control order was still in effect. 

2. The Influence of National Syndicates on Quebec Labour Legislation. This study 
was an analysis of the influences of this particular type of union on certain labor laws 
of 1924, 1934 and 1944. It revealed that ideologies and not only economic factors are 
strong determinants of labor legislation. ; 

3. Sampling on Canadian Labour Statistics. This study was an analysis of the new 
sampling formula of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics concerning employment in 
Canada. 

4. Homework in a Rural Area. The study of nearly 40 cases indicated that this sys- 
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tem increased the income of women in the home to such an extent that they were dis- 
couraged from seeking regular industrial employment during a period of full employment. 

5. Homework in an Urban Area. Same conclusion. 

6. Social and Economic Consequences of Family Allowances in Canada. This sur- 
vey covered the budgets of 40 families with six or more children in the Montreal area. 
The survey indicated that the allowances for families with more than three children were 
not in correct relationship to those granted families with one to three children. 

7. A Study of Wage Reclamations in the Shoe Industry. This study covers the 
impact of the parity committee upon the income of the wage-earners and analyzes the 
degree to which the minimum wage law was violated in this industry. 


Work in Progress 


1. The publication of an official text book to serve as a guide to industrial relations 
situations in Canada. 

2. A study of labor relations in Quebec. This study will embrace an analysis of 
the policies of labor unions, industry and government. 


Research for the Future 


1. A comparison of collective bargaining problems of production and office unions 
in Canada. 


2. A study on the unionization of foremen. . : 
3. Analysis of collective bargaining agreements in the Province of Quebec. 


RuTGERS UNIVERSITY 
INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT AND LABOR RELATIONS 


Richard H. Wood, Acting Director 
John J. Pearce, Jr., Research Associate 


The research work of the Institute of Management and Labor Relations of Rutgers 
University is carried on with two fundamental objectives in mind. These are: (1) To 
promote harmony and cooperation between management and labor; (2) to promote 
greater understanding of industrial and labor relations. 

In keeping with these objectives, the research staff prepares material for the three 
teaching programs, makes studies on labor-management cooperation in New Jersey, and 


conducts surveys on topics of current interest in labor-management relations as interim 
reports. 


Projects Recently Completed 


On October 28, 1948, the Institute published its first case study on labor-management 
cooperation in New Jersey. The study is entitled, The Joint Safety Program of the 
Forstmann Woolen Company and Local 656, Textile Workers Union of America, C.1.0. 

This study examines the actual workings of the Forstmann Safety Program with 
detailed descriptions of the methods used to give all concerned a real sense of participa- 
tion and explores the effectiveness of cooperation between management and labor to 
reduce industrial accidents. 

Union officials credit the joint plan with giving workers a greater feeling of par- 
ticipation through their own responsibility for checking and reporting safety hazards in 
their departments and working constructively with supervisors in a matter of common 
interest and vital concern. Management values the program because it takes safety out 
of the field of controversy in labor-management relations. 


Work in Progress 


A survey on the use of the cost-of-living factor in general wage rate adjustments in 
New Jersey is now under way. The objective is to find out what the experience has 
been: in New Jersey with cost-of-living clauses and to what extent they may be used in 
the future. Also, some indication of the reaction of the leaders in management and 
labor in the State to the G.M.-U.A.W. approach is being investigated. 

One tentative finding is that most leaders in management and labor of the State do 
not look favorably on the use of cost-of-living clauses in general wage rate adjustments. 
Another is that the cost-of-living factor has not been playing a more important part in 
recent wage negotiations than it has in the past, according to both management and labor. 
The detailed report of this survey with all findings summarized should be completed some- 
time early in March. 
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Research Scheduled for the Future 


The Institute research staff plans a series of case studies on labor-management co- 
operation. Possible future subjects are: (1) Joint Production Committees; (2) Joint 
Apprenticeship Programs; etc. Also, interim reports such as the one in progress on the 
cost of living will be made when the occasion arises. 


OTHER RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Two research projects are now under way. The first, conducted by Myron L. 
Joseph, Instructor in Economics, concerns the impact of the Taft-Hartley Act upon 
industrial relations in the Pittsburgh area, including changes in contract clauses, the 
content of agreements, and the relations between labor and management groups. This 
study probably will be completed by January, 1950. 

The second project, conducted by David R. Roberts, Assistant Professor of Eco- 
nomics, is of a more theoretical character. The study is an attempt to introduce 
into the theoretical model of the firm certain managerial problems whose exclusion has 
impaired the usefulness of the model, as a description of business response to changes 
in external factors. This study will probably be completed this year. 


The New York School of Social Work (Columbia University) 


Herbert R. Northrup, Assistant Professor of Industrial Relations, has completed a 
book entitled, The Model Labor Law—A Study of the Railway Labor Act and its Ad- 
ministration. This is scheduled for publication in 1949. 

Professor Northrup and Dr. Gordon F. Bloom of Boston are completing a textbook 
on labor economics which will be published in December by Blakiston. Upon completion 
of this book, Professor Northrup plans to continue his researches into the personnel 
and bargaining programs of professional employees. In this connection he has published 
two articles, “Collective Bargaining by Professional Societies” in Insights into Labor 
Issues, Lester and Shister,; ed., Macmillan, 1948; and “Industrial Relations with Profes- 
sional Workers,” Harvard Business Review, September, 1948. 

Dr. Eveline M. Burns, Professor of Social Work, is preparing a book on the prin- 
ciples and problems of social security, to be published by Houghton Mifflin in 1950. 

Dr. Burns has completed a volume on the American social security system. The 
content is a descriptive and critical analysis of all income-security programs currently 
in operation. This will be published by Houghton Mifflin in late spring, 1949. 


Brown University 


Philip Taft, Professor of Economics, has completed a study of The Association of 
Catholic Trade Unionists. A report of this study appeared in Industrial and Labor 
Relations Review (Volume 2, No. 2) January 1949. The study deals with the philosophy, 
aims and activities of this group, and shows its work in combating Communist influence 
within organized labor and racketeering. In addition, the attitude of this group toward 
non-Catholic unionists is described 

The Unlicensed Seafaring Unions is another study completed. It traces the origin 
and growth of the principal seafaring unions, analyzes their internal problems and diffi- 
culties, and shows the evolution of attitudes of the main group. 


The University of Toronto—Institute of Industrial Relations 


In addition to supporting research in industrial relations in various departments of 
the University, such as economics, law, psychology, and sociology, the Institute is con- 
ducting a program of “in-plant” research in human relations in industry under the 
direction of Farrell C. Toombs. Last year studies were made in two firms in the men’s 
clothing industry, Tip Top Tailors, Ltd. and Cook Clothing Company, Ltd., in the 
Brantford plants of the Massey-Harris Company, Ltd., and in one of the plants of the 
Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd. This year the study in the clothing industry 
continues, studies have been undertaken in a hospital and in an office group, and other 
industrial studies are under discussion. It is as yet too early to attempt to present results, 
but a brief progress report by Mr. Toombs was published in the second annual report 
of the Institute, copies of which will be sent on request. V. W. Bladen is director of 
the Institute. 
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Executive Health Gets Closer Attention 


NDUSTRY is paying more and more attention to the health of its executives. 
in a study ot the medical and health programs of 333 companies, recently 
completed by the Conference Board, the annual checkup was found to be the 
most popular schedule for the executive personnel of companies cooperating in 
the survey. More frequent examinations, it was noted, are available when necessary. 
It was tound that executives of 16.5 per cent of the establishments investigated 
are required to undergo periodic physical examinations. Nearly a third of the 
companies (30.9 per cent) provide examinations for those executives who wish to 
take advantage of this service. 

A wide variety of professional and non-professional personnel are employed 
in company medical departments. 

Medical directors are found in more than half and assistant medical directors 
in 13.5 per cent of the cooperating organizations. In 174 cases, staff physicians 
are engaged in various services such as first aid, examination routines, research 
and industrial hygiene projects. These do not include the many consultants (in- 
cluding surgeons, dermatologists, orthopedists, psychiatrists, and oculists) who 
are called upon from time to time to attend cases the company medical departmenrtt 
is not prepared to handle. 

More than 1,900 graduate licensed nurses are assisting physicians in the co- 
operating companies, visiting ill and injured employees in their homes and 
counseling workers on their health problems. 

Dentists are found in 41 organizations. Though company dental services ap- 
owed to be growing in popularity, only a few dentists are appointed on full-time 

asis. 

Fifty participating companies employ X-ray technicians, 46 have medical 
laboratory technicians, and 22 employ physical therapists. Occasionally, nurse tech- 
nicians combine laboratory and X-ray duties along with their regular nursing 
responsibilities. 

Seven cooperators employ podiatrists to correct minor foot conditions which 
cause fatigue and absenteeism. 

Eighty-three organizations utilize the services of first-aid attendants, and 20 
employ practical nurses. 

Small establishments, it was found, which rely upon part-time medical per- 
sonnel frequently consider three phases of medical service in planning their 
budgets for employee health: (1) emergency care; (2) preplacement and periodic 
physical examinations; and (3) special health facilities. 

Part-time physicians are often paid examination, visit, and case rates for 
emergency work. This plan is satisfactory in some cases, where illness and acci- 
dent rates are consistently low or reasonably stable. But companies that have un- 
predictable rates often find that the arrangement gives them little opportunity to 
plan ahead for budget expenditures. To overcome this problem, several firms 
allow monthly or yearly rates for a specified number of service hours. Case and 
visit rates are paid for time exceeding contract agreements. 

Reimbursement arrangements for routine examinations are more easily 
planned, according to survey participants. Hourly, monthly, or yearly rates are 
frequently paid to cover scheduled time considered reasonably adequate for the 
examination of job applicants and employees. But several establishments prefer 
to pay individual examination fees, primarily because they utilize the services 
of numerous physicians and agencies within the community. 

Companies which provide regular part-time services such as vision programs, 
visiting nurse services, and foot and dental clinics frequently reimburse participa- 
ting doctors and nurses at hourly, monthly, or yearly rates. Irregular services 
including X-ray and laboratory tests and consultations on special employee and 
plant health programs are often paid for on individual bases. 

Several establishments which have no planned medical programs pay current 
community rates for services as they are required. 
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THE AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


The American Management Association is composed of industrial and 
commercial companies and executives interested in modern management. 
The AMA makes no profit, does no lobbying, and advances no propa- 
ganda. Its interests are solely the solution of current business problems. 


Organization and Operation 


The AMA serves its members through seven divisions: Personnel, Office 
Management, Production, Marketing, Finance, Insurance, and Packag- 
ing. Each of these divisions is headed and directed by a man drafted from 
industry. 


Conferences 


Each of the seven AMA divisions holds one or more conferences annual- 
ly, where problems of timely importance in its field are discussed. Printed 
conference proceedings go to members of the divisions concerned. In ad- 
dition, THz CoNFERENCE REporRTER, containing abstracts of the ad- 
dresses, is sent promptly to conference registrants. 


Information and Research 


The AMA Information and Research Department places at the command 
of every member company a trained research staff on management prob- 
lems. In addition, the AMA maintains a modern, up-to-date library of 
management books and business publications. 


AMA Periodicals 


THE MANAGEMENT Review (monthly) contains digests of articles on 
management appearing in over 400 publications, and brief reviews of 
current business books. It enables a busy man to survey all current topics 
of interest to him in less than 30 minutes. PersonneEL (bi-monthly) pub- 
lishes articles on employee selection, training, compensation, and the like. 
MANAGEMENT News (monthly) presents news of current developments 
in the field of management and includes a summarized analysis of the 
forecasts of seven of the foremost business services. 
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